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“NEWS OFTHE WEEK. _ 


THERE are several indications that the Tory Opposition mean to 
give the Government little trouble in the early part of the ensu- 
ing session, except by their election petitions. It is not the cue of 
the Tories to seek any reduction of the Civil List which Ministers 
will propose; rather would they bid high for Royal favour by 
voting an exorbitant income to the young Queen. Sir Rosert 
PEEL, we are informed, is not expected to return from the Conti- 
nent till after Christmas. The Quarterly Review, published this 
week, warns the Tories against any premature assault on Down- 
ing Street. Lord Francis Ecerron, as likely as any member of 
the party to be in the secret of its tactics, talks mildly of ‘ check- 
ing the evil measures of the Government.” The Times, Post, and 
Standard, have lowered their tone of exultation ; no longer pro- 
mising an immediate overthrow of the Whigs. From all these 
symptoms, it appears that the Tory policy is to hold back and 
gather additional strength. The calculation is, that on the whole 
of the election petitions, at least six seats will be lost by the 
Liberals, counting twelve votes in the division ; and the Tories will 
make strenuous efforts to substitute their own men for Liberals 
when single vacancies occur. It is undeniable that by this pro- 
cess the small Ministerial majority may be gradually overbalanced ; 
the Ministers, defeated in the House of Commons, may be com- 
pelled to resign; and another dissolution take place with the 
Tories in power. That such will be the course of politics, is too 
likely, unless a change is made in the Liberal tactics. The Tories 
are marching on the Cabinet as surely and safely as a besieging 
army on a fortress, whose garrison is too weak or too cowardly to 
disturb the operations of the assailants by a sally or a shell. 
Daily the defences are cut down, and the mine advances. Prepa- 
rations for the final onslaught are made under the eyes of the be- 
leaguered troops; and yet not a trumpet is sounded or a war-cry 
raised within the walls. There are brave men in the fortress, 
eager for action; but their officers look coldly upon them, and 
deem their desire to engage the enemy as a proof of treachery. 
Time will show who are the real traitors, 








The state of Ireland continues to furnish the daily newspapers 
with their chief topics of discussion. The question is, whether the 
quantity of crime has not been diminished since Lord Muta@rave 
went to Dublin Castle. The official returns exhibit a consider- 
able decrease: but, say the Tory journalists, these returns are not 
to be trusted—they are got up to suit the purposes of the O’Con- 
NELL-ridden Government; Colonel Saaw KENNEDY, under whose 
sanction they are published, is deluded; in point of fact, there 
are hundreds of offences which never find their way into official 
papers, and if we had a true account of the unrecorded crime, it 
would appear that Lord Muterave and Lord Morpetn are a 
curse tothe country. There is no reply to such statements as 
these, except that they rest upon the assertions of partisans ; anda 
more wearisome controversy than that carried on, day after day, in 
the London papers on this subject, it would be difficult to 
conecive. It seems, however, to answer party purposes. The Tories 
‘@re aware that a greater amount of English prejudice can be set 
™ motion on Irish subjects than on any other, and that they can- 
not do Lord MeLsourne greater injury than by perpetually con- 
necting his name with that of O'ConNELL, and representing his 
Trish Administration as abetting desperate attacks on the lives 
and property of the Protestants. The Whigs have such a dread 
of committing themselves with the Radicals on English ques- 
tions, and are so much at fault as to the policy of the Ministers 
Whose organs they profess to be, that they are driven to bandy 
Worn-out arguments with their opponents on matters which they 
ovght to know it were better for the Whigs to keep as much 
88 possible out of sight and out of mind. The question on which 
the Government is weakest is the Church question, forming a 
Principal part of every Irish topic; and yet even Lord Dur 
HAM is so injudicious as to proclaim it the main question which 
Ministers have to grapple. So it would be, if they had the power 

[Latest Epirion. 


and inclination to grapple it in reality, and settle it outright: but 
they have neither, and the question, as they deal with it, is 
rather falling back than gaining ground. Suppose they should 
refuse, after all, to touch it this session ? 





= 


Constantina was entered by the French army on the 13th 
instant, after a vigorous resistance. The besiegers arrived before 
the walls on the 6th, the breach was opened on the 11th, was 
practicable on the 12th, and on the morning of the next day the 
successful assault was made. General DamMremont, the com- 
mander, was killed on the 12th, by a ball, as he was proceeding 
to the breaching battery. He was succeeded in the chief com- 
mand by General VatLez. The Duke pe Nemours, it is said, 
was close to Damremonrt when the latter fell. No further par- 
ticulars had reached Paris up to Wednesday night, but the details 
were daily expected. On Wednesday the Te Deum was pers 
formed at Versailles for the fall of Constantina. Louis PHiLip 
has directed the remains of General Damremonr to be interred 
with the highest military honours, at the Invalides. DAMREMONT 
was considered one of the best officers in the French army; and 
during the Peninsular war attracted the admiration of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON for his brave and skilful defence of Burgos. 

Having got Constantina, the Parisians are beginning to think 
what they shall do with it. To retain their conquest would be 
very expensive ; and the good people of Paris have no relish for 
taxes, however keenly they delight in glory. The Ministerial jour- 
nals argue in favour of turning it into a French fortress, but 
admit that the Chambers may refuse to vote the necessary funds; 
and in case of their refusal, it must be dismantled and abandoned. 

Attention has lately been directed to the movements of Tu1ERs. 
Although the festivities at Versailles, on the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Marizg, were understood to be strictly private, TH1ERs, it 
seems, was a guest of Louis Puitip. Rumours of his entrance 
into the Cabinet were, of course, immediately put in circulation: 
and such is the need of debating talent in the French Ministry, 
that his accession would be desirable; but then, he is pledged to 
a more direct Spanish intervention than Louis Pattie will per- 
mit. However, greater difficulties have been overcome by the 
offer of place and power to versatile statesmen, than any which 
stand between Tuikrs and the Cabinet. 








The complexion of the accounts from Spain is favourable this 
week to the Queen. Esparrearo has exhibited some energy in 
following Don Cartos; whom he again defeated, with consider- 
able loss, on the 14th instant, at Huerta del Rey. It is said that 
the Carlist officers have had violent quarrels as to the part of 
Spain best suited for winter-quarters. The Castilian officers wish 
to winter in Castile, the Navarrese in Navarre: from tke last 
accounts it appears to be the intention of Don Car_os fo retire 
into Navarre. It is now manifest that, on his part, the campaign 
has been destitute of any solid advantage. He is not a step 
nearer the throne than at the commencement of the war. On 
the other hand, none can affirm that the war is nearly ended. 





The Portuguese Deputies, in Cortes assembled, have decided 
that the Second Chamber shall consist of members exclusively 
elected by the people for a limited period. This is considered a 
finishing-blow to the Portuguese Peerage. The financial embar- 
rassments of the country still press heavily on the Government; 
and when the last accounts were sent from Lisbon, the Cortes had 
adopted no expedient even of temporary relief. 





The King of Naples has left his capital for Messina, and is 
about to issue a partial amnesty to the Sicilians engaged in the 
late insurrectionary movements, concerning which we have so 
little distinct information. There is a rumour that a serious re- 
volt had taken place in Calabria, 





The Augsburg Gazette mentions a report generally credited, 
that King Ernest intends to treat the Hanoverian Constitution 
of 1833 as a dead letter, and to summon the States according to 
the Constitution of 1819. The same journal represents the danger 
of his Majesty's proceedings, and is indignant at the attempt of 
“three old gray-headed men on the verge of the grave “—the 
King, Von ScuereE.g, ant Von Leist—to nullify the constitu- 
tional rights of his subjects. The Constitution of 1819 was an 
improvement on the system of tyrannical feudalism which pre- 
viously existed ; as it rendered the nobility liable to taxation, and 
in many cases took away their patrimonial and independent juris- 
diction: but it still sanctioned oppression so.grieVous, th 
ofall ranks below the nobility secretly conspired fax its ae 
The opportunity arrived in 1830; and it was iO) proved fat 
hy rate 
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the people obtained a new constitution, which Wag fina i 
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in 1833. In many respects the system then established was de- 
fective; but still it was the nearest approach to real repre- 
sentation that Hanover had made, and might have been 

- the forerunner of something better. This is the constitution 
which, if permitted, King Ernest will abolish. For a readable 
and connected account of the changes in the condition of the 
Hanoverian people, and of the various political arrangements by 
which a number of towns and principalities and bishoprics have 
been huddled up into an heterogeneous mass called the Kingdom 
of Hanover, we have to thank the new oumber of the London 
and Westminster Review. It contains some curious facts, little 
known in England, and especially interesting at the present time. 
One may be mentioned, which we, at least, have not before met 
with,—namely, that in his late attack on the constitutional rights 
of his subjects, Ernest was urged forward by Prussia, and after- 
wards held back by a secret note from the German Diet, written 
at the instance of Austria. 


There have been some warm debates and close divisions in the 
Congress of the United States, on the financial measures of Pre- 
sident Van Buren. The third reading of a bill to postpone the 
transfer of the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue to the 
separate States, was carried, in the House of Representatives, by 
119 to 117. Afterwards, an amendment, which limited the term of 
postponement till the 1st of January 1839, passed by a majority of 
118 to 106. The bill thus amended was agreed to by the Senate, and 
received the assent of the President. Although the third reading 
was carried without limiting the period of postponement, it was 
understood that the bill would be finally lost without the amend- 
ment. A compromise appears to have been made, though the 
Opposition pretend that the President was beaten. In the Senate, 
Mr. Catuoun has unexpectedly joined the VAN Buren party ; 
but the opposition of WrssTEeR and Cray is represented as being 
very formidable,—on account, we suppose, of their reputation 
and influence in the country; for they are in a small minority 
in regard to numbers in their Chamber. Mr. CLay moved a reso- 
lution in the Senate, that “whenever a clear majority of the 
people of the United States shall be in favour of a National Bank, 
a National Bank ought to be established : ” but even this abstract 
proposition, as it may almost be called, was negatived by a vote of 
31 to 15. 

The emigration to Texas is proceeding on an extensive scale. 
A Tennessee paper says— 

“ There is scarcely elbow-roem left in our streets and highways, on account 
of the constant pouring in of horses and waggons, and the helter-skelter melée 
of emigrating paraphernalia. Several hundred families must have crossed the 
Mississippi at Memphis, on their way to the promised land, within the last six 
weeks; and the rush is still onward. We almost fear for the population of 
East Tennessee; for not a waggon passes but some dozen chiels belonging to it 
poke their flaxen heads through the holes of the canvass.” 

There is little doubt of the ultimate annexation of Texas to the 
Dnited States. Already there is an established government and a 
large population, composed of emigrants and adventurers from the 
Slave-holding States. . The facility of importing slaves from all 
quarters into Texas, is a great inducement to the emigrants. 

It is time that the boundary between Canada and the United 
States were settled. The Militia of the State of Maine, according 
to late accounts from Quebec, were marching into the disputed 
territory ; and unpleasant consequences were apprehended. 








Che Court. 

Tue existence of Royalty at Brighton has been rather monotonous 
this week. The weather has been generally unpleasant; but every 
fine morning the Queen rides out with Lord Melbourne, Baroness 
Letzen, Lady Mary Stopford, and Sir George Quentin; and every 
evening Lord Melbourne and a small party dine with her Majesty. 
Lord Palmerston went to Brighton on Saturday, and returned on 
Thursday to town. Lord John Russell and his Lady are at the Bed- 
ford Hotel. Lord John has been unwell, but except on Sunday last, 
has dined every evening at the Palace. On Wednesday, the Queen 
sat to Mr. Hayter for her portrait; and the artist, when dismissed by 
her Majesty, repaired to Lord Melbourne’s apartments, and commenced 
his full-length portrait. Signor Pistrucci has accomplished the model 
for the coronation-medal of the Queen, It is expected that the Court 
will leave Brighton on Saturday next. 





Che Metropolis. 

At the weekly meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, the 
order of proceedings on the 9th of November, and preparations for the 
Guildhall entertainment, were the chief topics of discussion. It was 
resolved, after some debate, that the Lord Mayor’s procession to West- 
minster should not pass by the usual route, but that bis civie Majesty 
and the Sheriffs should be requested to embark and disembark at Lon- 
don Bridge instead of Blacktriars Bridge; and that the grand proces- 
sion of the day should be that appointed to escort the Queen from 
Temple Bar to the Guildhall. Much inconvenience, it was said, would be 
occasioned by crowding the streets in the early part of the day; and 
several of the barriers to be erected for the protection of the Royal pro- 
cession would have to be removed, 

A discussion then arose respecting the bottlemen to be employed at 
the banquet. Deputy Corney said, that some of the Royal Entertain- 


ment Committee intended to introduce gentlemen in the disguise of 


bottlemen into the Guildhall: be was opposed to the surreptitious in- 
troduction of any person, and moved * that it should be an instruction 
to the Committee not to admit any man as bottleman wbo was of the 
Tank of a gentleman.” Mr. Anderton said that merchants in the City 
had offered 20/. and 30/. to be appointed bottlemen: he knew perfectly 
well that some of them would be three-bottlemen and would cast off all 





restraint of duty. Mr. Obbard hinted that Deputy Corney had him. 
self given a stockbroker the appointment of bottleman ; and wished to 
know whether his friend was of the rank of a gentleman? The De. 
puty admitted that he had returned a gentleman as his bottleman, per-. 
ceiving that it was the resolution of the Committee to take that course ; 
but he highly disapproved of it. Under Sheriff Wire, said, that upon 
a former occasion, gentlemen were admitted as waiters, with red collars 
to their coats; but they soon tore off the collars and intruded themselves 
into the places reserved forothers. Mr. Figgins moved that the Town. 
Clerk should produce the names of the bottlemen. For this motion, 
43; against it 57. A resolution was then passed, as the motion of Mr, 
Heppell, instructing the Committee of Entertainment to appoint such 


persons only te the office of bottlemen, waiters, or other attendants,. 


whose station in life, habits, and ordinary pursuits, afforded a guarantee 
for the proper discharge of their duty. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Richard Taylor, as tojthe dress to 
be worn at the Guildhall feast, Mr. Fletcher said— 

The Remembrancer had been at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and learned 
there that no gentleman was tobe admitted except in a court-dress, and that no 
lady was to be admitted dressed in black. The members of the Court would 
appear in their gowns, and had, he believed, stipulated to wear white cravats. 
No black or coloured stocks were to be worn. Military and official persons 
would, of course, appear in their appropriate dresses. 

Before the Court broke up, Mr. Charles Pearson was called in; and 
the Lord Mayor presented him with a handsome silver candelabrum, 
and the thanks of the Court, for his eminent public services while a 
member of the Common Council. 


At the Mansionhouse, yesterday, a gentleman presented a petition to 
the Lord Mayor, praying him to forbid the illumination on the night 
of the 9th of November. The petition was signed by 180 persons, of 
whom 150 were householders in the line of procession. They wished 
the precedent of 1832 to be followed, when, instead of an illumination 
for the passing of the Reform Bill, almshouses were erected. The 
applicant then spoke in strong terms against the folly and danger of an 
illumination. The Lord Mayor intimated that he was opposed to an 
illumination himself, but the public feeling was so strong as to out- 
weigh all sober considerations. The Bank and Post-office and other 
public buildings would be lighted up, and probably the petitioners would 
illuminate their houses to avoid the consequences of offending the 
people. But the proper person to apply to was the Lord Mayor Elect, 
who would enter on his office on the 8th of November. The Lord 
Mayor Elect soon appeared, and read a resolution of the Common 
Council recommending a general illumination. In his opinion, the re- 
commendation should be made known to the inhabitants; but he 


would consult the Police Committee on the subject as soon as possible, 


Within the last fortnight, upwards of twenty houses in the line of 
the procession, that were untenanted, have been let on terms very 
favourable to the landlords ; the parties who have taken the premises 
expecting to clear half-a-year’s rent, or more, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber. In one instance, the occupier of a house in one of the best 
situations has received earnest of more than 601. for the use of his 
three floors. — Standard. 

There is a report current, with respect to which many persons are 
rather sceptical, namely, that a lady of rank has offered to present any 
charitable institution in the City, to be recommended by the Lord 
Mayor, with 1000/., on condition of being accommodated with a seat at 
the Lord Mayor’s feast at the ladies’ table; which offer has been re- 
jected !— Morning Herald. 

The Duke of Wellington has accepted the invitation of the City 
authorities to the dinner at the Guildhall on the 9th of November. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham have, it is said, declined the in- 
vitation. 

We have the authority of one of the first banking-houses in the 
City for stating that the bankers propose sending out for payment, on 
the 8th of November, such bills as are due on the 9th of November, 
and not addressed “ payable at bankers,” to afford the parties the option 
of paying them. The bankers also intend to limit their transactions 
at the Clearing-house to half-past two, instead of four o’clock as 
usual.— Post. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
on Thursday next, to receive the Lord Mayor Elect, and signify her 
Majesty’s approbation of the choice made by the Livery of London; 
after which ceremony, the Lord Chancellor will give the usual break- 
fast to the Judges, Queen’s counsel, &c. at his residence in Bruton 
Street; it being the first day of Michaelmas Term. 


At the Middlesex registration, the Overseers made 838 objections, 
and sustained 740; the Liberals 1,664, and sustained 430; the Tories 
1,685, and sustained 523. ‘There is no list of the claims substantiated 
by either party; so that the statement is incomplete. 

The above is the Liberal account of the result of the Middlesex 
registration; but the Tory papers givea very different result; stating: 
the Tory objections sustained to be 769 out of 1,570, and the Liberal 
objections sustained only 266 out of 1,627. 

The Tories claim to have gained 477 yotes in Marylebone by the 
revision. 

Mr. O’ Connell has accepted an invitation from the Working Men’s 
Association toa public dinner, to take place in November next. 19 
his reply to the letter of the Secretary of the Association, Mr. O’Con- 
nell suys— 

“ Tam right glad to find any symptom of vitality amongst the friends of real 
reform in England. It seems to me clear as the sun at noon-day that the pre- 
sent constituency in that country have proved themselves totally inadequate to 
form a sufficient check to the peculating and oppressive designs of your Tory 
aristocracy. The suffrage must be extended, or you have no guarantee for any 
portion of public liberty. The voters must be protected from corruption and 
intimidation by the Ballot, and the duration of Parliament will then necessarily 
be shortened ; but unless the voters are protected by being able to escape the 
direct tyranny of landlords and employers, it will be vain to expect that great 
wealth and power should not control the acts of the voters, and give to thet 
taskmasters that choice which ought to belong to the voters themselves.” 
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The Marylebone Vestry, on Saturday, resolved to apply to the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a Magistrate who would assist the Vestry in 
parochial affairs, as at present great inconvenience existed from the 
want of a cordial codperation with the County Magistrates, 

A spirited diseussion has taken place between the Liberal and Con- 
servative members of the Marylebone Literary Institution, as to the 
propriety of placing the Dublin Review, to which Mr. O’Connell is a 

eat contributor, on the reading-room tables. It was at length re- 
erred to the Committee, who have unanimously rejected it.—Post. 
[More shame to the Committee! They must be afraid of the Dublin 
Review. | 

Messrs. T. Wiggin and Co., the American commission-merchants, 
who lately suspended payment, have sent a letter to the Times, stating 
their surplus capital, after payment of all demands, at upwards of 
425,000/. 

A correspondent of the Times complains that the following old 
footpaths have been cut off by the Birmingham Railway,—that from 
Chalk Farm to Hampstead; that from Kilburn Lane towards Harles- 
don Green; that from a lane leading from Harlesdon Green to the 
Harrow Road; and that leading from Hampstead to Kensington 
Gravel-pits. This is said to be done under the authority of a clause 
which they have contrived to obtain for crossing unnecessary footpaths. 
The footpath from Chalk Farm to Camden Town is also destroyed, 
without any substitute being provided. These obstructions, it is ob- 
served, form a very insignificant portion of similar inconveniences to 
pedestrians by railways. 
TT 

The Court of Common Pleas was occupied for some time on Wed- 
nesday with the trial of an action for libel, brought by Mr. Easthope, 
M.P. and one of the proprietors of the Morning Chronicle, against Mr. 
Charles Molloy Westmacott, registered proprietor of the Aye. The 
damages were laid at 2,000/. Counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde, Mr. M. D. Hill, and Mr. Erskine Perry; for the defendant, 
Sir William Follett, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Addison. The libel was 
contained in the following passage of a fictitious letter, which pre- 
tended to be an electioneering address to the voters of Lewes. 

“Tosum up. I ama friend to liberty in its fullest and most comprehensive, indeed, 
I may say, in an exclusive and peculiar, sense. I am forgiving a mau the liberty of not 
paying gratuitously his debts, especially those of honour; and I will put a case in 
illustration. Suppose a man, a member of the Stock Exchange, is a defanlter to a 
heavy amount: he implores a friend, in order to save his character and credit, to lend 
him—say 6,000/. The friend complies, and his credit is saved. I am of opinion that 
the borrower has no right to ackuowledge the debt, and may deny the obligation, and 
defy the duped saviour of his character and credit to recover the amount of his loaa. 
This, 1 make no doubt, you will think is going pretty far; but if you will inquire at the 
Stock Exchange, you will find I have not thrown the hatehet. 

“In couclusion. I have a share in a newspaper, am a stockjobber, know what Par- 
liament is, and can do the right trick. Prove, therefore, your tndependence, and return 

“ The ejected and rejected most honest “JSoun Easruope.” 

The defendant pleaded the general issue, and also put in a special 
plea of justification; which, however, imputed dishonourable conduct 
to Mr. Easthope in another transaction, and was declared by the Court 
to be altogether irrelevant. 

In stating the case of the plaintiff to the Jury, Mr. Sergeant Wilde 
detailed the particulars of the transaction referred to in the libel. 
Mr. Easthope was formerly a stockbroker, in partnership with a Mr. 
Allen: on the expiration of the partnership, in 1831, accounts long 
open were to be settled, and Mr. Allen claimed a considerable sum as 
a balance due from Mr. Easthope to the concern: an arrangement 
was entered into by the parties, satisfactory to Mr. Allen; Mr. East- 
hope giving security for the payment of 2,3751. to Mr. Allen: that 
sum and another of equal amount were in due time paid to Mr. Allen, 
in discharge of allclaims. Subsequently, however, Mr. Allen wished the 
partnership account to be reexamined, and called upon Mr. Easthope 
for a further sum: Mr. Easthope demurred to this. Mr. Allen 
wished the books to be referred to a Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change; which Mr. Easthope very reasonably objected to; but, rather 
than allow the concerns of the persons who had employed him, and who, 
of course, relied on his secrecy, to be exhibited, he gave Mr. Allen a 
check for 40001. ; and thus got rid of every species of claim upon him. 

To this statement the defendant had nothing to reply. Sir William 
Follett admitted its truth; and could only say that his client was 
smarting under a personal attack in the Morning Chronicle when he 
wrote the libel, The plea of justification was withdrawn ; and Mr. 
Easthope having completely rebutted the calumny, consented to take 
nominal damages,—at the same time expressing his regret that any 
personal attack should have been made on the defendant in the Chro- 
nicle; it was altogether without his knowledge or sanction, and he 
would have disapproved of it if he had seen it before publication. A 
verdict with 40s. damages was then given against Mr. Westmacott. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, yesterday, Mr. John Newman, a bar- 
rister, was charged with a violent assault on Mr. Richard Samuel 
White, an old gentleman, and father of a lady who had rejected Mr. 
Newman’s addresses. Newman had attacked Mr. White in the street, 
and struck him several times with a heavy stick; one of the blows cut 
his hat intwo. At the same time, Newman called him a liar, hypo- 
crite, tyrant, and coward. A good deal of correspondence between 
Mr. White, Miss White, and the prisoner, was read in Court. It ap- 
peared that there was no just cause of offence to Newman given by 
the father, and that Miss White had behaved with great propriety. 
The conduct of the prisoner during the trial was most outrageous. 
The Chairman told him, that the most ignorant prisoner at the bar 
never behaved worse. Newman gave the lie repeatedly to Mr. Clark- 
son, who was the prosecutor’s counsel, and insisted upon going intoa 
number of irrelevant details, distressing to Mr. White and his daughter. 
He fully admitted the assault and the abusive language; and the Court 
Seitenced him to a month’s imprisonment, a fine of 50/., and to give 
Security for keeping the peace, himself in 2002. and two sureties in 
1001. each. The trial lasted thirteen hours. 

At the Bow Street Office, on Tuesday, Mr. Robert Douglas, an 
Officer in the Army, living in Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
charged with a cruel assault on an old woman. It appeared that the 
defendant was walking through Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, about 
three o'clock on Tuesday morning; when the old woman laid hold of 
the button of his coat behind—such was his story—and he turned round 
aud poked her in the eye with his umbrella. By the wound thus in- 


flicted her eyesight will probably be destroyed. He was not quite 
certain, he afterwards admitted, that the complainant was the persom 
who laid hold of his button, for he was surrounded by several females 
atthe time. Mr. Minshull, the Magistrate, said— 

The defence set up was most extraordinary, and tended rather to avate 
than extenuate the conduct of the defendant; who appeared to consider, that 
because some one pulled the button of his coat, he had a right to turn round 
and thrust out the eye of the first person who might happen to be nearest te 
him. Conduct like that was not to be tolerated in any man, and it was etilf 
more unjustifiable and disgraceful in an individual describing himself as g 
gentleman and an officer in the Army. Under such circumstances, he 
himself called upon to send the case before a higher tribunal; and he therefore 
required the defendant to find bail, himself in 502. and two sufficient sureties ig 
251. each, to secure his appearance at the Sessions to meet the charge. 

It is said that the Magistrates of Melton will prosecute the Marquis 
of Waterford and his associates, in the Court of King’s Bench, for 
their riotous proceedings in Melton some months ago. 





Che Country. 

The members of the North Durham Reform Society dined together 
in Durham, on Tuesday week. Lord Durham, patron of the society, 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Bowes, Sir William Chaytor, Mr. White, and Mr. 
Harland, are enumerated among the more distinguished “ assistants” 
at the festival. Mr. Spearman, of Newton Hall, acted as chairman. 
After the preliminary toasts, Mr. Spearman proposed the health o€ 
the Earl of Durham; which was received with prolonged cheering. 
Lord Durham then addressed the company. He spoke of his former 
connexion with them as their Representative; of the change in his owa 
position, and in public affairs, during the eleven years that had elapsed 
since he last addressed them in the same room as their Member; of 
the honours he had received from his Sovereign, and his diplomatic sue- 
cess; of the long connexion maintained between his family and the 
freeholders of Durham, and the warm interest he felt in their welfare: 
and he added, that he could say in truth and sincerity, such feelings 
almost deprived him of the power of utterance. He then adverted te 
the object of the North Durham Reform Society; and strongly recons- 
mended toleration, conciliation, and union among Reformers, for the 
purpose of putting down Toryism. 

TI will also beg leave to suggest to you, that the attendance of this day—the 
unanimity and enthusiasm { see displayed on this occasion—ought not to cease 
and determine with this day alone. Remember, rather, that your exertions are 
to be continued week after week, day by day, and hour after hour. Recollect that, 
under the new constitution under which we live—for, after all, it is a new con- 
stitution—greater duties are imposed upon you, and that with the well-educated 
and worthy citizens of this great empire idleness is impossible. You must put 
your shoulders to the wheel, and work as others have worked before you. I will 
ask you whether my own has been a life of idleness ?—whether, in reference te 
the political affairs of the country at large, or to the provincial affairs of the 
county of Durham, mine has not been a life of hard-working industry? T have 
sacrificed even the consideration of my private affairs to the general advantage 
of the country. Have I not a right, then, to call on you, to exhibit somethiag 
of the same spirit? Have I not a right to ask you if, since the year 1813, when 
I first had the honour of representing this county, I have ever spared labour or 
expense in your service, but have constantly been at your eall whenever you 
chose to claim my services—have [ not a right to ask you whether you will not 
do for yourselves collectively what I have been willing todo for you alone? I 
have no doubt of the result of this experiment. 1 know too much of the 
electors of this great county, to believe in the existence of any want of interest 
amongst them on this subject. _If they see those who stand at their head pre- 
pared to lead them to battle, I for one would not question their willingness te 
follow into the conflict, or entertain a doubt as to the result of the struggle. 
How, then, it may be asked, has arisen that event the occurrence of which has 
produced the necessity of such exertions? Having been abroad for a consider- 
able time, in a far distant country, I am not prepared to trace all the small and 
minor causes which have led to that temporary eclipse of your former Liberal 
ascendancy—that brief obscuration of your Liberal character. Suffice it to say, 
that it has happened, and that, if I live, it never shall happen again’ [Zhe 
whole company sprang on their feet and received this declaration with deafen- 
ing shouts of applause. | 

He could not allude to the defeat they bad sustained without mention- 
ing a gentleman who for some time would be their County Member— 

‘JT allude to Mr. Liddell of Eslington ; and my remarks shall only refer te 
the observations Mr. Liddell of Eslington has chosen to make upon myself. 
With regard to that gentleman—Mr-. Liddell of Eslington—I could make ne 
obiection—it would be the greatest act of presumption in me to make an ob- 
jection to the claims of his family. God forbid! He is the son of as respeet- 
able and excellent a nobleman as any in the kingdom; and in that respect his 
claims would be indisputable. But my objections to Mr. Liddell of Eslington 
are founded, I will not say on personal, because I have none, but on individual 
grounds. In the first place, Mr. Liddell of Eslington has, on more than one 
occasion, repudiated the county of Durham. He has declared it was the 
highest offence against him to say that he was a county of Durham man. It 
was asked of him in Northumberland, how he could think of opposing Mr. 
Matthew Bell, when he was a Durham man? ‘Ia Durham man?’ said he; 
‘no such thing! I have left Farnacres, that abode of peace and innocence; 
my father has made over to me the Eslington property ; and I am a thorough 
back-bone Northumbrian.’ Now, | will say, that unless the laws of the 
country are to be reversed, Mr. Liddell of Eslington having divorced himself 
from the county of Durham a mensa et thoro, can never claim her for his bride 
again. That is my objection to Mr. Liddell of Eslington. I could not have 
had the same objection to any of his brothers. But I consider, and I shail 

always hold, that Mr. Liddell disqualified himself by that act from becoming 
the representative of the county of Durham. So much for Mr. Liddell’s dis- 
qualification. Now for his qualifications. As an elector—for I observe that 2 
decision has taken place in favour of the Duke of Norfolk, and I hope the Re- 
vising Barrister will allow me to register myself next year as a freeholder of the 
county—I have a right to pass my judgment on Mr. Liddell’s qualifications. I 
will tell you, in a few words, why I thiuk Mr. Liddell is not fitted to be your 
representative. He is a very accomplished gentleman—he sings well, he 
dances beautifully, and he writes remarkably pretty verses: but, in my con- 
science, I believe these are not the necessary qualifications you ought to look 
for in your representative. 1 believe you require a person of a greater grasp of 
intellect: and however qualified he may be to shine in society, were I an elector 
of this county, I should feel bound to tell him, did he call upon me for my vote, 
that though nature had qualified him to grace a drawing-room, she had not 
qualified him to adorn the Senate.” 

Lord Durham repudiated the charge made against him by Mr. 





Liddell of attempting to dictate to the county; though he gloried im 
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the powerful aid which, when called upon, he bad given to the Liberal 
cause. _ He then referred to his letter to Mr. Bowlby— 


“ T certainly addressed that letter to Mr. Bowlby, or rather to the electors 
of North Durham, with the belief, or rather the certainty, that the sentiments 
it contained would be circulated throughout the kingdom. In penning it, I 
was influenced by several reasons. In the first place, during my absence from 
England, liberties had been taken with my name, in associating it with doc- 
trines and principles with which I never had and never will have any con- 
nexion. On my return to England, I thought it necessary to recall to the 
memory of my countrymen the principles I had ever supported, and the re- 
servations with which I had ever accompanied the declarations of those opi- 
nions. I now allude more particularly to the attacks levelled against me b 
the Radical—I say it with ali respect— portion of my countrymen; though it 
is my fate to be committed against the extremes of both parties. In the course 
of my life, I have been opposed by Mr. Cobbettin London, Mr. Attwood at 
Gateshead, and those now in the public press who oppose the principles I sup- 

rt. I do not blame them. I believe they are actuated by honest desires to 
effect the happiness of the country. But what I complain of is, that they 
have not only forgotten all my previous declarations, but have, by implication, 
identified me, in my absence, with schemes I never did support, but to which I 
always have been, and always shall be opposed. My friend the Chairman has 
referred to a compilation of my speeches, of which many thousand copies have 
been circulated since I visited Glasgow in 1834. I had then the honour to be 
received by the largest gathering of my fellow-countrymen ever assembled. I 
was received by 150,000 men, who met to present an address tome. Did I 
shrink then, any more than I did when meeting the working classes of Dundee, 
from expressing my sentiments to them? Did I shrink from telling them, on 
the Green at Glasgow, that I differed from them on many points, and that their 
opinions could never be carried out but by conciliation and tolerance? I told 
them, that however ardently I was attached to the three objects I had in view 
—household suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial Parliaments—and though I 
should ever be ready to declare that attachment in my place in Parliament, I 
» never could, and never would, as I stated in my letter to Mr. Bowlby, 
force them dogmatically on the consideration of the Government or the 
country. These are not after-thoughts brought forward for the purpose 
of qualifying opinions formerly expressed. They are the identical words 
and expressions which I used in 1834, and which are recorded in print. 
Why should I qualify my opinions? I have no object to gain by doing so. I 
repeat to you what I said at Glasgow, that I would not receive the highest 
honours the People or my Sovereign have it in their power to bestow, if they 
were to be obtained by the abandonment or compromise of any opinion I ever 
entertained. But while I declare this to you, I will state that, sees un- 
changeable my attachment to those principles may be, if, on a division, this 
meeting were to decide against me on any or every one of them, I would not 
press them on your consideration, any more than I would press them upon the 
consideration of the people before they were prepared to receive them—because, 
if I have read history right, when great changes in the polity of states have 
miscarried, it has been when those who proposed them have endeavoured to 
force their doctrines on the people before they were ripe to receive them ; 
whereas the true and wise Reformer—he who prepares the ground, sows the 
seed, and affords time for its ripening—when the season for reaping the harvest 
arrives, will have the proud satisfaction of having attained an object of the 
highest importance to his country without having forced it against the feclings 
and convictions of his countrymen. Such have been, and such always will be, 
my principles.” 

There was another question on which he had been misrepresented, 
and to which he would advert, because his name had been connected 
with it in his absence, on the presumption that he was favourable 
to it— 

“‘ To what is called an organic change of the House of Lords, I am de- 
cidedly opposed. In the first place, what is proposed to be done is a perfect 
absurdity. What is the defect in the constituency of the House of Lords for 
which itis proposed to make it elective? It is because it is not in harmony 
with the House of Commons. How will you correct this? By election? 
If by « higher rate of constituency than that which elects the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords would become more Tory than it is. If bya 
lower, you would raise the House of Lords higher in the scale of Liberality than 
the Commons. nd if by the same constituency that elects the House of 
Commons, you would have it exposed to the same influences and feelings 
which, in the House of Commons, too frequently produce mere personal and 
local feelings, in contradistinction to the general interests of the country. An 
elective House of Lords is an absurdity, and a moral impossibility. If you 
come to the question whether or not there should be a second House of 
Assembly, that is a very different matter; but as it has not been yet mooted, I 
need not discuss it now. But while you have a House of Lords, I do say that 
the materials for making it elective are not to be, and cannot be, found in this 
country. Therefore, I say, I cannot consent to have my name connected with 
apy such opinions. Having said so much in reference to that letter, I will 
only add, that my epinions are unchanged. _I sce no reason to alter them. If 
I have seen any reason to change, it has been such as would strengthen rather 
thanimpair them. For see a has happened since I declared them at Glas- 
gow in 1834. The English Corporation Bill has been passed, in which house- 
hold suffrage has been established as the qualification for voting. The Town- 
Councils are elected, not by 10/. occupiers, but by householders, who react 
upon the Parliamentary constituency; and if they can be intrusted with the 
municipal franchise, I think they might be fairly intrusted with the election of 
Members of Parliament. With regard to the ballot, I stated in 1834 that it 
was advisable. Now every day’s experience adds to the number of its sup- 
porters. The last election has increased them a hundredfold. _ What doI 
mean by the ballot? Ido not mean exactly the wooden box, which is so great 

stnatter of difficulty to Mr. Liddell that he cannot understand it. I do not 
evan merely the six letters that spell ballot. I mean independence to the 
zoter. The opponents of the ballot declare that they too are anxious to give 
independence to the voter, but unfortunately deny him the only means of se- 
cuting it. If any other mode of effecting this object can be found, I shall, for 
oue, be most ready to adopt it. My wish would be, were I a Member of Par- 
liatment, that I should be elected by the true and conscientious opinions of my 
constituents, and not by force and intimidation.” 

The “No Popery” cry formed one of the other topics of Lord Dur- 
ham’s speech. He observed, that on the Continent no sovereign 
thought of asking what religion a subject professed before conferring 
upon him places of confidence and power. The principles of the 
English Tories would Jead to civil war, and the dismemberment of the 
empire, if acted upon with reference to the Catholics of Ireland. But 
he trusted that there was no chance of the return of the Tories to 
power. He saw no cause for despondency— 

“ Her Majesty's Ministers have not so large a majority as when I had the 
honour of being amember of the Government. It wasthen 150; it is now only 
45 or 50(!) But the times are altered. A large majority is not so neces- 
sary (?) provided it is composed of respectable and influential men, and provided 
the measures of the Government are marked by wisdom and energy—above all 
things, if they never compromise those great principles for which they were 





called into action. My confidence in Lord Melbourne is such that I believe you 
may safely trust him. I'speak independently. I am in the service of the 
Crown, but I am not a member of the Government.’ I know nothing of their’ 
councils. All I know is in connexion with my office as Ambassador to Russia," 
I look only to their public proceedings and at the character of their heads; and’ 
I shall be much disappointed if you do not, in the ensuing session of Parliy. 
ment, see them pursue a course that will secure them the respect, the esteem; 
and confidence of all classes of Reformers, be their opinions what they may. Ag 
for myself, I will never support any Government which has not this object j 
view. My object is to contribute to the steady progress of needful reforms, and 
the timely amelioration of our national institutions. To this our steady and 
constant attention ought be directed. I will not say, ¢ Nil actum reputans, sj 
quid superesset agendum’—I will not say that nothing has been done while 
aught remains to do; but I do say, that the success which has attended our 
former efforts should encourage us to proceed in the same direction—that the 
good we have done should inspire us to do more If I were diposed to urge 
any thing more than another, it would be the establishment of a system of 
national instruction for the people; for without a fair and liberal education, 
neither those who are above nor those who are below you in worldly station 
can rightly understand or fitly discharge their political duties.” 

He concluded by exhorting the company to courageous exertion, 
At the close, as throughout the whole of his speech, he was warmly 
cheered. ' 

Speeches were delivered by Mr. Bowes, Mr. Hutt, and Sir William 
Chaytor. Mr. Hutt’s health was proposed, in eulogistic terms, by 
Lord Durham. 


A numerous party of Liberals, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Dukenfield and Staley Bridge, gave a dinner to Mr. Edward John 
Stanley, the Member for North Cheshire and Secretary of the Treasury, 
on Wednesday, at Staley Bridge. Mr.Stanley replied to the toast of 
‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers ;” but told the company, that not being a 
member of the Government, he had no information to give them 
respecting the Ministerial measures. He felt full confidence, how. 
ever, that they would be such as deserved the approbation of the 
country; and he advised the people of England “to take all they could 
get,” and remember that “there were difficulties in the way which it 
would not be easy to avoid.” The other speakers were Mr. George 
Wilbraham, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. George William Wood, the Reve. 
rend R. Brooke Aspland, Mr. Thornely,and Mr. Wyse. The speeches 
are not fully reported. Mr. Thornely spoke in favour of the Ballot, 
Mr. Brotherton avowed himself a Radical Reformer, who thought the 
Whigs did not go far enough; but still he would support them, till 
there was a prospect of having a Radical Ministry; and he would not, 
“like a flesh fly, pass over the sound parts of his friends, and settle on 
their sores.” Mr. Wyse’s subject was national education. 

At a Tory dinner at Ormskirk in Lancashire, on Tuesday, Lord 
Francis Egerton spoke in moderate terms of the prospects of the 
Tories. 

He congratulated them on the victory they had achieved and on the strength 
of Conservatism throughout the country. He cautioned them, however, not 
to overrate their strength in the House of Commons; nor yet was it to be un- 
derrated ; for, according to the opinions of persons well versed in such matters, 
they had a sufficient number to enable them to check any evil measures brought 
in by the Government. 

The Tories have had public dinners at Edmonton in Middlesex, 
the Potteries in Staffordshire, Halesworth in Suffolk, and at Liver- 
pool; but nothing worth especial notice was said or done at any of 
these meetings. 

A meeting was held at Rotherham on Thursday week, for the pur- 
pose of voting a church-rate. The motion for the rate was earnestly 
supported by Earl Fitzwilliam; who used the following arguments in 
reply to the objection that rates were levied on persons dissenting from 
the Church, for the exclusive benefit of Churchmen— 

It was clear that there ought not to be two forms of worship encouraged by 
the Legislature. No—it was their duty to uphold that form of worship in the 
edifice which was conformable to the most numerous class of the people; not 
the one which was of absolute majority over all the others, but the simple ma- 
jority over each other separate sect ; and that one which was in the majority 
ought to be established. It had been said that those who used the church ought 
to repair it; but, by the same argument, it might be said that because they did 
not use a certain road or certain bridge they had no right to maintain it. This, 
however, could not stand: if none but those belonging to the Church were 
called upon to pay for its support, let it be recollected that that building ceased 
then to belong to the public, and was private property. 

[Lord Fitzwilliam’s reasoning powers have not been improved by 
age. Suppose Dissenters were to call upon Churchmen to contribute 
to the repairs of their chapels: the Churchmen would object, that they 
never used the chapels: but the fair rejoinder, according to Earl Fitz- 
william, would be—you repair bridges which you never cross, ergo you 
should repair our chapels which you never enter. ] 

At Sheffield, on Wednesday week, there was a numerous meeting 
in the Town-hall, to petition Parliament in favour of a system of na- 
tional education. Some clergymen of the Church of England, aided 
by a Dissenting minister, got up a clamour in opposition to the object 
of the meeting ; but, on a show of hands, an amendment they brought 
forward was rejected, by a majority of 500 to 10. 

On the same day, a meeting at Cheltenham was held for the same 
purpose. Mr. Wyse M.P., was present, and delivered an eloquent 
speech in illustration of the necessity and advantage of national educae 
tion. 





According to the Liverpool Times, the gain of the Reformers in that 
town by the last registration is very small, the large number of the con- 
stituency being taken into account. The Liverpool Teleyraph, as 
quoted last week, stated thet 369 of the old freemen had been struck 
off the register ; but it would seem that nearly the same number had 
been put on. The Liverpool Times says— 

“‘ We have received two accounts of the result of the revision of the free- 
men’s votes, one froma Reform authority, the other from a Conservative. Ac- 
cording to the Reform account, the number of freemen on this years’s re- 

ister is 3,172; which deducted from 3,197, said (on the same authority) to 
ae: been the number last year, gives a decrease of 25 votes. According to, 
the Conservative authority, the number of freemen last year was 3,174, and the 
number thi 3,182; giving an increase of 8 votes. These results agree 80 
nearly, that we may set it down that there is no change of any consequence 12 
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j of the constituency. Before this year’s list was purged by. the Revis- 
i rine there were pt it the nto of 3,580 old burgesses, of which 
sbout 400 have been struck off. The general result is, that neither party has 

ained avy additional strength amongst the old constituency. 
the revision of the household voters is favourable to the Reform at The 
Reformers have put on the Register 237 new votes, and have struc off the 
yotes of 1,411 Tories; the Tories have struck off 193 Reformers, and have put 
mn 268 of their own votes. The total advantage gained by the Reformers 
ja 648 votes, that gained by the Torics is 461, and the comparative gain of the 
Reformers is 187.” 

In the Ipswich Borough Registration Court, the name of Edward 
Bolton Finch was expunged, on the ground of his having been con- 
victed of bribery; but that of Mr. Arthur Bott Cook was retained, 
be having purged himself by discovering and prosecuting to conviction 
another man who was guilty of the same offence as himself, namely, 
William Kettle.—Essex Herald. 

It is currently reported that gui tam actions for bribery have been 
commenced, and the writs issued and served, on Mr. James Cunning- 
ham, King’s Parade, Mr. William Harwood junior, and Mr. Charles 
Beck Widgery, of Bristol. It is also said that there are to be similar 
processes against other gentlemen, making in all nine writs.—Bristol 
Mirror. 

Acertain Doctor, a clergyman, whose Ultra- Radicalism has procured 
for him a most unenviable notoricty in London and elsewhere, on his 
tithe audit on Monday week took upon himself to lecture the wife of 
a yeoman named Greenslade, who had had sufficient independence to 
yote for the party he liked most at the late Devonshire election; and 
which lecture the Doctor ended with saying, “« Madam, if your husband 
don't vote a3 a Liberal at the next election, I will raise his tithes.”— 
Cornwail and Devon Herald. 

Mr. Roberts, of Bath, has recovered against a Torv objector to bis 
vote, compensation for loss of time in attending to defend it. The 
decision was made in the Bath Court of Requests. Of the value of 
that decision, as an assertion on the part of the Commissioners of an 
equitable principle, there can be no doubt; and Mr. ‘Roberts is en- 
titled to much praise for thus exposing the use the wealtby classes 
make of the cumbrous machinery of the Reform Act. But we can- 
not think, with the Chronicle, that ‘ the precedent will be followed up 
elsewhere.” There is no legal ground for the decision of the Bath 
Court of Requests, for the Reform Act expressly gives an unlimited 
right of cbjection to votes. — True Sun. 





A correspondent of the Standard, replying to a statement of the 
Globe that the Archbishop of York had given a sinecure in Carlisle 
Chapel to his son Mr. Harcourt, although it was understood that such 
appointments were not to be filled up, says— 

“The Report of the Commissioners recommends that in future there shall be 
no more than a Dean and four Canons in all cathedrals, and that no vacancies 
be filled up till the Chapter is reduced to that number; and an act has been 
passed to suspend the appointments in all cases recommended by the Commis- 
sioners. But in Carlisle, and three or four more cathedrals, the original 
number of Canons did not exceed four. In these, therefore, the vacancies 
would of course be filled up as they became vacant. It was, therefore, not 
contrary to the recommendation of the Commissioners’ Report, or to the Sus- 
pension Act, to keep the four Prebendal Stalls at Carlisle full, that being the 
appointed number in future for all cathedrals. If there had been a vacancy in 
any cathedral having more than four Canons, that vacancy could not have 
been filled up.” 

Mr. Noel Thomas Ellison, Rector of Huntspill, has written a letter 
to the Chronicle, complaining of the insinuation that he had giyen a 
statement of the income of his preferment below the real yalue. Mr. 
Ellison says—* In the face of God and man I declare, that the net receipts 
of the tithes and glebe of Huntspill Rectory, for three years ending 
Michaelmas 1831, fell short of, rather than exceeded, 6091. per annum ;” 
bat he does not state the cause of the extraordinary rise in their value 
since that time. 

Dr. Southey appeared in the Court-house at Cockermouth on Tues- 
day week, and subscribed the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, &e. His 
appearance excited much interest ; and the earnest style in which he 
promised to abjure the discarded ‘ damnable and heretical doctrines ” 
of Papacy had something bordering on the ludicrous in it. Mr. 
Southey’s hair is now nearly gray, but still very thick, and is matted 
over his forehead. His features are sharp, with an eye peculiarly 
bright and piercing.— Whitehaven Herald. 

The Liverpool Telegraph says that the Reverend Mr. M‘Neile, one 
of the No- Popery agitators in Liverpool, has quarrelled with Rector 
Campbell, and denounced the Tories. 

It is stated that the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Cavendish, the 
curate of St. James’s, London, and brother to Lord Waterpark, will 
be presented to the living of Staveley, now become vacant by the 
death of the incumbent.—Derby Mercury. 

By the report of the Accountant of the Bristol Charity Trustees, 
the Corporation are indebted to Queen Elizabeth's Hospital in the 
enormous sum, principal and interest, of 240,669/. Of this sum the 
unpaid interest is 188,6537. If this statement be correct, the whole 
Tete of the Corporation is insufficient for its liquidation. — Bath 
1dzette, 

t The young ladies of Lincoln have formed a Teetotal Society, one 
of the rules of which is that members shall declare, on joining the body, 
that they will not marry any young man who will not take the teetotal, 
or total abstinence pledge. —Lixcolnshire Chronicle. 





The ironmasters’ quarterly meetings took place at the usual towns 
last week, but were not marked by any particular change in the trade. 
Prices remain the same, and the demnnd is expected to be steady. The 
Wages of the miners and others have been lately advanced 3d., and in 
Some cases 6d. per day.— Worcester Herald. 
F Ng accounts from the manufacturing districts are not very favour- 
et Ramsbottom has disposed of the Windsor brewery to Mr. 
ville Reid, son of the great London porter brewer of that name. 
he valuation of the stock alone amounted, we are told, to one hundred 


The result of 





and forty thousand pounds,— Reading Mercury. 


On Friday, the half-yearly general assembly of the company of pro- 
rietors of the Margate Pier and Harbour was held at the Town-ball. 
t was announced, that 1,343 passengers more this year than the last had 

paid one shilling each ; and that a balance of 3,425/. was now in the trea- 
surer’s hands ; being a few pounds /ess than last year, arising from a falling- 
off in the duties upon coals. The steam-boat companies made an offer to 
run boats during the winter, at 6d. each passenger pier dues. The 
directors mean to take this proposition into their consideration.—Can- 
terbury Journal. 





At the late Essex’ Sessions, James Bainsley, a private in the Fifty- 
first Regiment of Foot, was charged with robbing and attempting to 
stab the prosecutor, Francis Salmon, at Dovecourt. The prisoner was 
stopped by the prosecutor while he was making off with a bundle of 
linen, which he had stolen from the yard. He afterwards made a 
desperate plunge with his bayonet at the prosecutor's throat, but which 
did not take the desired effect. He then attacked two other persons 
with the same weapon, and made off, but was recognized at the barracks. 
He was sentenced to be transported for seven years.—Cheltenham , 
Gazette. . . 

John Jolly, a private belonging to the troeps stationed at Wigan, 
has been fined five shillings, and the expenses, nine shillings, for 
drawing his bayonet on two of the policemen.—Bolton Free Press. 

At Manchester, on Wednesday, John Kinnear, formerly of the 
house of Robertson, Tait, and Kinnear, of Glasgow, and three other 
persons, his accomplices, were charged with a variety of swindling 
transactions, of the same description as those of which Palmer, also 
one of the gang, was accused at Birmingham last week,—namely, the 
forging of bills of fictitious banks. The operations of these men were 
on a very large scale. They were remanded till yesterday, when it 
was expected they would be finally committed for trial. Kinnear is 
represented as a man of unusual nerve and presence of mind. 

At Liverpool, on Saturday, Darwell and the two Macleans were 
committed for trial, on the charge of defrauding Mr. Wostenholme, the 
cotton-broker. Property worth about 3000/. has been recovered by Mr. 
Wostenholme. ; 

On Thursday week, Mr. W. Smith, of the firm of Helliwell and 
Smith, of Elland Upper Edge, lately bankrupts, was committed by 
the Halifax Magistrates to York Castle, to take his trial at the next 
Assizes, on a charge of uttering a forged bill of exchange for 60/., and 
for forging the name of the drawer. The Magistrates allowed the 
prisoner to put in bail amounting to 400/.— Hull Packet. : 

On Thursday last, at Banbury Fair, some young men went Into @ 
public house, when an altercation took place between them and an old 
man, an Irishraan, who resides near the house. Spicer, one of the 
young men, pulled off his coat to fight the old man; when one of his 
companions called out, “ Put him on the fire, Tom!” on which the 
monster seized the poor old creature round the waist and put him across 
the red-hot bars of the grate, and emptied a kettle of boiling water on 
his head and body. The miscreants then ran away. ‘The old maa 
was stripped, and his body presented the most shocking spectacle, A 
warrant was obtained against Spicer, who was apprehended on Friday, 
and committed to the Castle to await the old man’s fate, who is not 
likely to recover.—Leamington Chronicle. 

In consequence of the serious increase of crime, and the crowded 
state of Worcester County Goal, the Magistrates assembled in Quarter- 
sessions resolved to press upon Lord John Russell the necessity of 
assenting to their previously written request to be permitted to enlarge 
the goal.— Worcester Journal. 





IRELAND. 

In our second edition last week, it was mentioned that Lord Clon. 
curry had replied to Mr. O’Conneil’s invitation to his Lordship to take 
the lead at a general meeting of Irish Members in Dublin, at the 
beginning of November. Lord Cloncurry takes no notice of the elec- 
tion petition-fund, or the other political topics in Mr. O’Connell’s 
letter; but dwells upon a provision for the poor, the formation of 
railways and canals, the Post-office and Admiralty charges, and other 
practical matters. This is not the strain which he was expected to 
hold; and the Dublin Weekly Register observes— 

‘* A Peer of Parliament may well be excused for not entering upon any matter 
trenching upon the debateable ground of the privileges of the Commons. But, 
without in any degree underrating the value of certain administrative reforms at 
which the noble lord glances, we are free to confess that they stand like a wart 
to Ossa when compared with the vital questions of principle at stake. Irish 
equility is the great consideration to be struggled for, Orange domination the 
great evil to be wrestled with; and while these hang in doubt upon the balance, 
we cannot claim the attention of Members of both Houses, together assembled, 
to the vast inequality in the prices charged by the Admirality for cabin- passages 
to Holyhead and Liverpoo).” 

O'Connell himself has sent the following civil reply to Lord Clon- 
curry— 

“ Darrynane, 21st October 1 357. 

“ My Lord—I, for one, cheerfully accept yourinvitation to be in Dublin from the Ist 
‘o the 8th of November, ready to confer on the state of affairs interesting to Ireland. 
: cannot doubt that you will find many others equally ready to meet you. Thus the 

1eeting will certainly take place. Every thing else may until then be safely com- 
mitted to the deep interest which all the friends of Ireland must take in this approach- 
ing session. That session may terminate our present struggle; but that struggle can 
ouly terminate in our complete success. 

“You have done well and wisely to introduce the suggestion of other topics besides 
those I mentioned—because it is thus manifest that no nobleman or geutieman will 
come tothe meeting pledged to any particular measure. They will come to deliberate 
and then decide, and not merely to carry into effect any preconceived determination. 

have the honour to be, my Lord, your faithful servant, 
“ DanteL O'CONNELL.” 

The collection of the O'Connell Rent is to commence on the 12th 
of November. 





The last Dublin Weekly Register has three closely-printed columns 
of English outrages, headed ‘ State of the Country.” Thisis a fair 
set-off against the long catalogues of Jrish offences which the Orange- 
Tory journals delight to display. 

At the Quarter-sessions for Limerick, King’s County, Kilkenny, 
and Longford, last week, the presiding Barristers, in their charges to 
the Grand Juries, congratulated them on the tranquil state: of their 
respective counties, which were formerly among the most disturbed 
districts in Ireland. 
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At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation, on Friday, a correspon- 
dence between the Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord Mayor was read 
relative to the disgraceful drunken conduct of several members of the 
Corporation at the Castle of Dublin during the entertainment given by 
the Lord-Lieutenant after the inauguration of the new Lord Mayor. 
The meeting resolved to suggest to his Excellency the propriety of dis- 
eontinuing the refreshments usually supplied on such occasions at the 
Castle, as the only means of preventing the repetition of such scenes, 

There was an abortive attempt at Thurles, last week, to sell some 
sheep taken for tithes. Not a bidding could be obtained, and the 
sheep were given up to their owner. The farmers and peasantry 
assembled in great force to overawe those who might be disposed to 
bid. About five hundred farmers were on horseback, and rode in pro- 
@ession. 

The lady of the Reverend J. Gwynne, Rector of Portstewart, 
eounty Antrim, went, on Wednesday week, with her waiting-maid to 
bathe. Unfortunately, the tide ran so strong as to overpower both, 
and swept them away. 

At the last Carlow Sessions, two men, tenants of Mr. Alexander, a 
Tory landlord, were sentenced, one to three months’ imprisonment, and 
te pay a fine of 5/., the other to two months’ imprisonment and the 
same fine, for forcibly carrying off two Liberal voters, and detaining 
them till the election was over. One of the prosecutors had refused a 
bribe of 1001. to vote for the Tory candidates. This was the only 
ease at the Carlow Sessions on which the Jury agreed upon a verdict. 

Jn Ireland the stacking and ultimate securing of the abundant crop 
is now past jeopardy, and the markets evince the superiority of quality 
and condition of the new growth.—_Mark Lane Express. 





SCOTLAND. 

On Thursday week, a meeting of rate-payers and others, desirous 
ef the abolition of the Annuity-tax, was held in Rose Street Chapel, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Gillon, M.P., in the chair. This large church was 
filled to overflowing, every seat and all the passages being crowded. 
The Chairman, after an eloquent speech, concluded by saying, the 
nuisance had reached such a pitch that it could no longer be tolerated. 
The present meeting was held to establish an association for the abo- 
lition of the Annuity-tax; and they were called on to use all means in 
their power to get rid of the impost. They must cooperate for the 
furtherance of this great object ; and his services would at all times be 
at their command. Resolutions to obtain the abolition of the tax 
were unanimously agreed to. The tone of the meeting, says the Scots- 
man, was bold and decided; and the usanimous determination was not 
go pay. An association was formed for the purpose of “ using all 
legal and constitutional means to effect an entire and unconditional 
abolition of the tax;” the members to consist both of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. 

The Marquis of Waterford passed through Kinross the other day, 
on the top of the coach, with a few of his associates. In the course of 
the journey they amused themselves with the noble occupation of pop- 
ping eggs from a basket at any individuals who happened to be stauding 
at the wayside.—Life Herald. 





ftliscellaneous. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived at Frankfort on the 18th instant. He was 
on his road to Munich. 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst are now at Versailles. 

Lord Howick, Mr. Ellice, and Mr. Poulett Thomson, are on a visit 
to Lord Durham at Lambton Castle. 

Lord Melbourne will give his first Cabinet dinner on Wednesday 
next, at his house in South Street. 

It is said that Mr. Shaw Lefevre will propose, and Mr. Strutt 
second the reelection of Mr. Abercromby to the Speakership. No 
opposition is now talked of. 

We bear that it is the Duke of Devonshire’s intention to commence 
his parties in J.ondon much earlier in the season than usual; probably 
before Christmas.— Post. 

Mr. Macaulay will shortly return to England, having resigned his 
Indian appointment. 

The Marquis of Saldanha arrived at Falmouth, from Lisbon, on 
Sunday. 

Count Bathyany and his noble friends have given up horsing the 
Taglioni Windsor coach. The fourteen beautiful bays belonging to 
the Count are advertised for sale. 


Lord Durham’s last speech has attracted much attention in Paris. 

The Journal des Débats thinks the moderate language of this address, in 
which his Lordship condemns the unjustifiable demands of the Radical party, 
extremely remarkable in the mouth of a public man, who has hitherto been sup- 
posed likely to form part of the Government, as the representative of princi- 
ples fur more advanced than those of the present Ministry. 

The Journal de Paris considers Lord Durham’s speech more especially 
remarkable, as it displays the noble lord’s position in a new light, and exhibits 
him as having reentered within the pale of the Whigs, and having allied a 
Conservative spirit with the love of liberty. His Lordship’s opinion with 
respect to the conditions which should precede an electoral reform, must, in the 
epinion of this journal, convince the Radicals of England of the necessity of 
transferring their hopes to another quarter, and must convince them of the im- 
possibility of forming a sort of tiers parti between themselves and the Whigs. 

The Commerce says, that Lord Durham’s objection to a reform in the House 
ef Lords is compensated by the Liberalism with which he expresses his freedom 
from all apprehension of the progress of Papism. 


A correspondent of the Chronicle having stated that the Queen im- 
mediately recognized “ honest Joseph Hume” on the Brighton Pier, 
and “conversed with him in the most affable manner,” the Post 
published a different account of the scene from an eye-witness— 

“ Far from her Majesty conversing with Mr. Hume in a most affable man- 
ner, it was Mr. Hume who intruded himself first on the passage, at the mo- 
ment her Majesty stepped on the Pier-head; took off his hat, and inquired of 
her Majesty io she was; to which our inestimable Queen replied, still walk- 
ing, “ Pad well, very well,” and passed on, accompanied by her august mother 
only, as fav as the Pier-head, looking over the wooden pallisade, in the direction 


Sa aa 

Mr. Hume, M.P., is, it appears, one of the’ trustees under the wil] 

of the late Duke of Kent, and also one of the directors of the Brighton 

Chain Pier Company; at which, during the late visit of her Majesty 

— beautiful structure, he attended to receive the Royal visiter,_ 
lobe. 





The sale of the Stud took place at Hampton Court on Wednesday, 
The weather was not favourable, and the attendance of noblemen and 
gentlemen scanty; but there was a crowd of plebeians, who, notwith. 
standing the rain, enjoyed the scene prodigiously. Mr. Tattersall de. 
livered a stupid speech from a dirty rostrum, and then the bidding 
commenced. Altogether, the stud brought 15,692 guineas; being a 
larger sum than was expected. The Colonel was the most valuable 
animalin the lot. After winning the St. Leger, be had been pur. 
chased by George the Fourth from Mr. Edward Petre, at the price of 
4,000 guineas. At Ascot, in 1831, after running a dead heat with 
Mouche, he broke down—on the leg which King George had pointed 
out as that in which he would fail. The Colonel appeared at the sale 
in high condition ; but brought 500 guineas less than was expected, hig 
price being only 1,550 guineas. ‘Tattersall bought him, but it is not 
known for whom, Acteeon was bought for a German baron, for 929 
guineas. The mares Fleur de Lis, Wings, and Young Mouse, were 
purchased, it is conjectured, for the King of France. ‘The two horses 
presented by the Imaum of Muscat sold well; the bay for 410, the 
black for 580 guineas. The general opinion, however, concided with tbat 
of our last week's correspondent, that these horses are not of the pure 
Arab breed. One of the colts by Actaon out of Wings sold for only 
46 guineas, though six weeks ago it had been valued at GOO guineas, 
and Lord George Bentinck had since offered 1,000 guineas for it. But 
a cold in the eyes has rendered it irrecoverably blind ; so that all its 
blood and fine pedigree are of little value. Below we give the particu. 
lars of the prices at which the horses were put in and purchased. 


BROOD MARES. Putin Sale 

Price. Price, 

Gray Arabian mare, of the purest caste, covered by The Colonel......... l0gs, 50gs, 
Ditto, ditto, (from the Imaum of Muscat), covered by ditto.......... 66. 30 150 
Ditto, ditto, (trom the Imaum of Muscat), covered by Acton .........-. 50 105 
Burden, by Camel, out of Maria, covered by Act@on.......ceeeseeeeeees 20 15 
Miss O'Neil, by Camillus, out of Birwingham’s d., covered by Act@on,... 10 50 
Shortwaist, by Interpreter, out of Nancy, covered by Camel ............. 30 60 





a 
Chestnut mare, by Oscar, out of Camarine’s dam, covered by Acteson..... 300 670 
Flenr de Lis, by Bourbon, out of Rachel, by Stamford, covered by Emilius 150 550 
3 

































Gulnare, by Smolensko, out of Medora, covered by Act@on.....46.+..6+.- 300 395 
Jewess, hy Moses, out of Calendula, covered by Plenipo.......e.eeeeee. 200 200 
Xarifa, by Moses, her d. by Rubens, covered by Taurus......... Bea vates 30 80 
Zaire, (Crutch’s dam, ) by Selim, cut of Zephyretta, covered by Rockingham 20 36 
Nanine (Glaucus’s d.), by Selim, covered by Emilius ............ aeacnne 500976 
Wings (Caravan’s d.), by the Flyer, covered by Actzon and Camel ...... 400 = 600 
Scandal (Intriguer’s d.), by Selim, covered by The Colonel ......+...... 150 = 400 
Lady Sarah, by Tramp, d. by Cervantes, covered by Actt@on .....+++++406 100 260 
Rachel, by Whalebone, out of Moses’ d., covered by Actaon..... o> 65 < tee 1380 
Lady Emmeline, by Y. Phantom, d. by Orville, covered by The Colonel .. 100 300 
Sarah, by Whisker, out of Jenny Wren, covered by Acteeon ......6.60046 100.300 
Galatea, by Amadis, out of Paulina, covered by The Colonel .. 50 105 
Young Mouse, by Godolphin, out of Mouse, covered by Acton 90 = 360 
Maria, by Waterloo, out of Belvoirina, covered by Acton. ........+..6. - 100 170 
Variella, sister to Voltaire, by Blacklock, covered by The Colonel........ — 180 
Delphine, by Whisker, out of My Lady, covered by Plenipo .......+.- +. 150 360 
Locket, by Blacklock, out of Miss Paul, covered by Rockingham......... 100 200 
Peri (d. of Sir Hercules), by Wanderer, covered by The Colonel ......... 100 = 210 
La Danseuse, by Blacklock, out of Mad, Saqui, covered by Actason 330 
Ada, sister to Augusta, by Woful, covered by Rockingham 120 
Marpessa. by Muley, out of Clare, covered by Camel...... 230 
Sultana, sister to Sulian by Selim, covered by The Colonel.....-. eMavienc ee 120 
Spermaceti by Wh leboue, covered by Glaucus .......ceceeeecceeoeceee 80 105 
Leeway, by Aladdin, covered Dy Taurus.......0.sseee sees reece eeecens 150.220 
Black Daphne, by Juniper, out of Spotless, covered by The Colonel 199 
Young Espaguolle, by Partisan, out of Espaguolle, covered by ditto 220 
Elizabeth, by Rainbow, out of Belvoirina, covered by Taurus........ 82 
Codicil, by Smolensko, out of Legacy, covered by Camel........+.6+ 200 
Sister to Sailor (Cloudesley’s d.), by Scud, covered by Rockingham .. 110 
Miss Clifton, by Partisan, out of Isis, covered by Plenipo..........+.6 100 
Miss Craven, by Mr. Lowe, d. by Soothsayer, covered by Glaucus........ 150 
Alicia, by Rubens, out of Diana (Acteon’s d.), covered by Rockingham... 60 7 
Selvoirina, by Stamford, covered by the Black Arabian ....ese.seeeee+. 42 55 
Palatine, by Filho, out of Treasure, covered by Acton ..... images coceee 30 90 
Iearia, by the Flyer, out of Parma, covered by Buzzard........+e+ee0+4- 40 61 
COLT FOALS. 
Chestnut, by Actzon, out of Wings (blind) .........+.+6+ os edesesioeece 110 46 
Bay, by Dr. Syntax, out of Sarah........-. er ee ar eer -- 190 
—, by Plenipo, out of Zaire. ..........66 sete eee ee neces eaWele ste +e» 100110 
Chestnut, by Actwou, d. by Oscar, out of Camarine’s d. .... sone 159 
Chestnut, by Actzon, out of Scandal..... aaline dtinistd tok rahe ~» 100 = 105 
Brown, by Mulatto, out of Lady Sarah ......+seseeeeees ercvccvece cesses BO 8 
Bay, by Mulatto, out of Lady Emmeline.,.........+0++ an—temnn ain eo. 20 105 
Brown, by The Colonel, out of Y. Mouse ........+. eiddcieee ap pianee tse tan, ies Eee 
Brown, by The Colonel, out of Black Daphne....... eseceee cocccscceese 100") 310 
Chestnut, by Rubini, out of Galatea......... 50 69 
Chestnut, by Actzon, out of Locket ... 30 3] 
Bay, by Glencoe, out of Shortwaist .....0....eeseees 50 105 
Brown, by ‘The Colonel, out of the first Arabian mare .....- 20 il 
FILLY FOALS. 
Chestnut, by Actwon, out of Gulnare........scceeerserseeeeecceeceses 50 . 
Brown, by Camel, out of the sister to Sailor. . 50 . Il 1 
Chestuut, by Cain, out of Elizabeth ... . — b 
Bay, by Plenipo, out of Rachel........+eseseeeeeeees ons "9 
Bay, by Creesus, out of Variella........ se essecseceereeteseeeersesrees om i 
Bay, by The Colonel, out of Young Espaguolle ...... evdccvccoecoeesices’, S? ‘6 
Bay, by Rubini, out of Spermaceti ....csescececerecceeeereeerseseeses 20 7 
Bay, by Rubini or Cain, out of Sultana .....6......+e0 cece vccceccces =a Pe 
Bay, by Glencoe, out of Marpessa......+6+++ 20 
Bay, by Actson or Cain, out of Delphine ... 25 31 
Chestnut, by Cain, out of Coiicil......seeceeeeees .- 30 50 
Chestnut, by Cain, out of Ada....... siege plane slaugecciatsialelgteiiee ae ene 3 
Chestnut, by Cain, out of Burden .....+-.eseeeeeeeees ++ 20 Fo 
Chestnut, by The Colonel, out of Miss O'Neill........ scivoesaiieesabia eee 20 a 
Bay, by Camel, out of Xarifa...... dieinasan whee a mee oat 20 51 
Chestnut, by The Colonel, out ef La Danseuse....-.--. a 53 
Chestnut, by Actzon, out of the second Arabian mare. . nf 76 





Bay, by The Colonel, out of the third Arabian mare ... 
STALLIONS, &c. ’ 
The Culonel, by Whisker, d. by Delpini, her dam Tipple Cider, by King 
Fergus,’out of Sylvia, by Young Marske. _Is the sire of D’Egville, Cob- 
ham, Drummer, Lieutenaut, Skirmisher, Heiress, Arsenic, Reeruit, Toot- 1,550 
hill, Posthaste, &c.......... Serccosones Baie. cosa see eee ceneeeees 050 1; 
Actwon, by Scud, out of Diana, sister to Emily, the dam of Emilius, by 
Stamford. Is the sire of General Chasse, The Stag, Burletta, Golden 500 920 


Drop, &c..-..-.-es0 Por ccccvies seccccces eae abaya ececcesees eoeeee 
The Black Arabian, (from the Imaum of Muscat) ...+..seeeeeereeeesese = nt 
The Bay ditto, (from ditto)......-sescereeesereseces eosveevencossvewen Ee 6 
Blood Koyal, by Royalist, d. by Sir Harry Dimsdale....++.0++s+e+sseere MB 35 


Bay Gelding, rising two-years, by Rubini, out of a well-bred mare . ...«++ 


ai & 





ef Captain Gteville’s yacht, which was sailing at that particular time around 
the Pier.” 


Gray ditto, rising two-years, by Pacha, out of a well-bred mare.,o.s.scee 
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A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions some circum- 
stances relative to the dismissal of Mr. Hamilton, curate of a new 
church at Hounslow, which if true are highly discreditable to Dr. 
Benson, the celebrated preacher. Mr. Hamilton, it seems, lately took 
occasion to denounce from the pulpit the drunkenness prevalent at the 
late election for Middlesex. Mr. Pownall, the defeated Tory candi- 
date, who was present, found the observations unpalatable; and Mr. 
Hamilton was told by Dr. Benson, his superior, that he would not 
allow such sermons to be preached in his church. Mr. Hamilton 
would not promise to abstain from preaching against drunkenness ; 
and received notice to quit his curacy. Several of the more respect- 
able parishioners, disgusted with Dr. Benson’s conduct, are about to 
leave the church. This is an ex parte statement; but Dr. Benson 
ought to explain the transaction. The following is supposed to be the 
offensive passage in Mr. Hamilton’s sermon— 

‘‘ What more painful toa right-thinking mind than the immoralities attending 
elections? Are we tobe silent who witness these? Or, on such occasions, is 
there to be a suspension of the laws of sobriety, righteousness, and truth? 
What! shall the preacher at other times denounce the evils which disgrace our 
nature, and be dumb at these? And shall he be condemned for lifting up his 
voice against the vices and hypocrisies which may then abound, only because 
they are passed over, if not countenanced—if not excited—by the rich and the 
great? Shall drunkenness, violence, and detraction have a shield from us ? 
Shall the misguiding of the poor be winked at by him who knows not of sin but 
assin, whoever may practise it? Oh no; let him who dares stand up as a moral 
guide and preacher of righteousness denounce sin at all times. The present 
mode of elections spreads so much evil through tie country, opens the sluices of 
so much corruption, the public mind is so poisoned, truth is so violated, that I 
know not how a Christian can hesitate to seek improvement in the laws re- 
specting them.” 

Dr. Benson, from his own pulpit in the Temple, attacks fashion- 
able vice in strong termssometimes. He has been known to crimson 
the cheeks of modest women by his plain-spoken denunciation. 





It is stated that the recent visit to Paris of Colonel Maberly, Secre- 
tary of the Post-office, was to make arrangements with M. Leconte, 
Directeur- General de la Poste, to allow the free introduction to France 
of English pamphlets, and other monthly periodicals, on the payment 
of a trifling postage, and so vice versa; to which, it appears, the French 
Government has granted its sanction. — Globe. 

There are at present four vacancies among the Royal Academicians, 
all of which have occurred within the year. Wilkins, who built the 
National Gallery, has been elected Professor of Architecture, in the 
room of the late Sir John Soane. The new Academicians will be 
chosen in February.—Standard. [Has “ Wilkins” thought seriously 
of turning his National Gallery into barracks ?] 

Mr. James Manning has been appointed Recorder of Oxford and 
Banbury; Mr. Fortunatus Dwarris of Newcastle-under- Lyne; and 
Mr. Richard Wildman succeeds Mr. Amosas Recorder of Nottingham. 





Signora Ruiz Garcia, a sister of Malibran, and said to resemble the 
deceased in her great gifts, was to make her debut on the 28th ultimo, 
. a oe to be given by Signor Gambati, at the City Hotel, in New 

ork. 

The French journals are much concerned about a “ serious accident ” 
which befel Fanny Elsler a few evenings ago, during her performance 
of Jenny Vertpre’s character in La Chatte Métamorphosée en Femme, 
which has been turned into a ballet. ‘In the second act,” says the 
Gazette Musicale, “ when the woman-cat springs under the table to get 
at the pan of milk, the table unfortunately upset, and the milk was spilt 
upon the charming dancer’s foot. Being overheated by her exertions, 
she was seized with an alarming chillness and shivering-fit ; but never- 
theless had the fortitude to show no symptoms of suffering, and re- 
mained on the stage till the end of the scene, when every care was taken 
to prevent any ill consequences from the accident.” 

A monument to the memory of the great Gustavus Adolphus has 
been erected near Lutzen, on the field where he met his glorious end. 
The monument is to be displayed to the public, for the first time, on 
the 6th November. 

_ Coblentz has been declared a free port; and the first stone of exten- 
sive warehouses was laid on the 15th instant, being the birth-day of the 
Hereditary Prince of Prussia. 

The latest accounts from Catania state, that out of a population of 
60,000, no less than 40,000 persons had already been carried off by the 
cholera. This is the greatest degree of mortality which has yet been expe- 
tienced in any city inEurope. In Leghorn it was thought the illness would 
disappear in a few days. The cordon at the Roman- Neapolitan fron- 
tier has been withdrawn, and no impediment is now thrown in the way 
of travellers by either Government. It was expected that heavy de- 
mands would have been made on the savings’ bank of Rome during the 
prevalence of cholera, but it now appears that only fifteen thousand 
scudi were withdrawn. On the 5th of October there was one new 
case in Rome and two deaths; on the 6th there were two cases and 
two deaths. 





THE ARMY. 

pa szorrice, October 27.—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Canea Harding, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Brevet 
Colt —_ Hay, who exchanges; Major Charles Kearney to be Lieutenant- 
an —_ ase, vice Harding, who retires; Capt. F. C. Griffiths to be Major, by pur- 
Were vice - earney; Lieut. K. D. Dunn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Griffiths ; Lieut. 
Stent from the 4th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dunn. 3d Regt. 
pd & sonete—Comaat E. Dyson to be Lieut. by p , Vice Bomford, who re- 
ee te gs Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dyson. 17th Regt. of 
+ tg — A Hackett to be Capt, by purchase, vice Church, who retires; Ensign 
+ sas — to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hackett; Gent. Cadet E. Croker, from the 
Ww ee - ary College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bourke. 20th Foot—Capt. B. 
oa one from the half-pay of the 30th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet 
a br a exchanges, 22d Foot—Lieut. A. Campbell to be Capt. by pur- 
Gna —- a who retires ; Ensign H. Y. Parker to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Lieut aE Sat i Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Parker. 60th Foot-— 
aa aworth to be Capt. by purchase, vice Johnson, who retires; Second Lieut. 
} sor red to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Haworth; G. A, Hicks, Gent. to be 
ifle gr by purchase, vice Rose. 61st Foot—Capt. J, B. Thomas, from the Ceylon 
oon Ply acl be Capt. vice Parke, who exchanges. 72d Foot—Lieut, R. I. Ackland, 
rE Po aan ag ony F or dae re thong to be Rent van ae promoted; Ensign 
ore t eut. urchase, vice Ackland, who retires; J. strong, 

Gent. to be Ensign, by postbene, ee Simmons: _— senile 





Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Capt. G. I. Parker, trom the 6ist Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. viee 
Thomas, who exchanges; Lieut. C. H. Roddy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Powell, 
who retires; Second Lieut. W. J. Kirk to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Roddy; J. 
B. Stevelly, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirk. 


OrFice oF ORDNANCE, Oct. 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut. T, Drum- 
mond to be Second Capt.; First Lieut. R. K. Dawson to be ditto; First Lient. H. 
Pooley to be ditto, vice Briscoe, deceased; Second Lieut. T, Webb to be First Lieute 


vice Pooley. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. F. A. Griffiths to be Adjutant, vice Willis, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nienr. 

A Supplement Extraordinary to the Moniteur of Thursday contains 
a series of despatches from General Vallée, from the 13th instant, 
when Constantina was taken, to the 17th; but no detailed report of 
the operations of the siege. A Toulon paper, however, gives several 
particulars. From the 6th to the 10th, the weather was very unfa- 
vourable ; and it was only on the 11th that the firing commenced. On 
the 12th, after the breach had become practicable, four assaults were 
made, but repulsed with the greatest bravery by the garrison. It was 
when reconnoitering the breach that General Damremont was cut in 
two by a cannon-ball. General Perregaux, while ordering the body of 
Damremont to be removed, was hit by a musket-ball, which carried 
away part of his nose. The brigade Nemours made the successful 
assault on the 13th; but on entering the city, it was found that every 
house was defended, and required a separate attack. The carnage was 
dreadful. The infuriated soldiecry killed all who offered the slightest 
resistance. The official report mentions the loss of the French at 97 
killed and 494 wounded; among whom are 15 officers killed and 38 
wounded. Other accounts make the French loss amount to 1,000 
killed and 1,500 wounded. Fifty-nine pieces of cannon were found in 
good order. Achmet Bey retired from his capital after the French 
troops entered, with 12,000 men: so that he is still formidable. 

The Temps, which is considered :Count Mole’s organ, says that 
orders have been sent to General Vallée to retain possession of Con- 
stantina; admitting at the same time, that the plan would involve a 
large outlay, as garrisons must be maintained at Bona and Constan- 
tina, and at least three intermediate stations or camps must be formed, 
garrisoned each with 2,000 or 3,000 men. The consent of the Cham- 
bers to this plan must be obtained before any thing is definitively 
settled ; andin the mean while, General Vallée has been named Gover= 
nor- General of the French possessions in the North of Africa. 

It is said that Tuiers has been prevailed upon by the King and 
Prince TaLLEYRAND to join the Mote Ministry, without any stipula- 
tion as to the Spanish question. The negotiation was concluded at 
Valencay, where TureERs has been visiting TTALLEYRAND. 











The last report from Spain is that Don Cantos meens to winter im 
Arragon, not Navarre. It is plain that little is known of his move- 
ments or intentions from day to day. 





The Suffolk Chronicle, received this morning, contains a full 
and interesting report of the proceedings at a meeting held at Frame 
lingham to petition Parliament for the Ballot. At this meeting, 
delegates were present from no fewer than forty different towns 
and parishes in East Suffolk. The two Liberal candidates for that 
division of the county at the last election, Mr. Garpen and Mr. 
Apatr, and Mr. Joun Cuitps of Bungay, were among the principal 
speakers. Numerous instances were given of the bribery and intimi-~ 
dation practised at the late election. Several gentlemen declared 
themselves recent and reluctant converts to the Ballot; but all agreed, 
that unless the counrty was to be converted into one vast rotten bor 
rough, the secret vote must be adopted. The petition which the 
meeting adopted is pithy, and speaks to facts. We believe that the 
inhabitants of almost every town and parish in the kingdom might con- 
scientiously sign it; and it would not be easy to put facts in a better 
form. On this account, we subjoin a copy of the petition. 

“ Your petitioners are assured that your Honourable House is designed by the Com 
stitution to represent the opinions of the People at large ; and that a vote in the elee 
tion of a Member of your Honourable House is an expression of the elector’s consci 
entious choice, which he is entitled to deliver, without responsibility to any other 
person. 

“ Your petitioners affirm, as well from their own observation as from the public no- 
toriety, that a system of bribery has been so carefully organized, and intimidation so 
extensively employed, that a very large proportion of the votes given at a Parliamen- 
tary election represent not the opinions of the respective electors, but the illegitimate 
influence of some other party. 

“ Your petitioners believe the exertion of such influence is so general, that society 
at large is becoming too familiar with such acts to visit the offenders with proper repro- 
bation; that legal penalties are wholly powerless for their prevention; and that the 
effects of a general election, us now conducted, on the public morals, are highly 
injurious. 

“ Your petitioners are fully persuaded that the intimidation, the bribery, and the 
demoralization prevalent under the present representative system, cannot be effectually 
abated so long as the practice of open voting is allowed to continue, : 

“ They therefore pray your Honourable House to adopt the Vote by Ballot, by which 
means alone the franchise can be conscientiously and safely exercised.” 


The Reformers of East Suffolk have set an example worthy of imi- 
tation. The plan of assembling delegates, especially in agricultural 
districts, is convenient ; and such meetings have great weight. 





Lord Duruanm’s speech to the North Durham Reform Association 
has attracted a good deal of attention,—in consequence, no doubt, of 
the position which the speaker lately held, as the presumed leader of 
the earnest and practical Reformers. Some of the Ministerial news- 
papers award it unqualified approbation; but all is not praise from 
Downing Street. It will be seen, for example, by the following article 
from the Morning Advertiser, a paper which has a large circulation 
among the middle classes of the metropolis, that Lord DurHaM has 
given great offence by discouraging agitation in behalf of the Ministry. 
We see the Advertiser only once a week, (to wit, on the Saturday 
mornings, ) but it strikes us that it was not formerly so zealous a friend 
to the Movement as it is unquestionably to-day. 

“ The people of this country have often had cause of bitter complaint with 
regard to the conduct pursued by some of those who affected the greatest zeal 
for their interests. The popular cause, in other words, has much more fre- 
quently and more seriously suffered in the house of pretended friends, than it 
has from the hostility of avowed enemies. But of all the thrusts ever made— 





whether purposely or not, we stop not now to inquire—at that sacred cause, 





Brevet—Capt. C. J. Fitzgerald, of the 76th Regt. of Foot, to be Major in the Army. ‘ 
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the speech of Lord Durham, to which we again invite the attention of the coun- 
try, wust, if cot neu:ralized by the application of a timely antidote, have Leen 
productive of the greatest mischief. 

‘© With some men it may be a question whether Lord Durham meant that his 
speech should be attended with those disastrous results to the progress and 
eveditual triumph of Reform principles, which, if not promptly counteracted, it 
was so well calculated to produce. We care not whether such were or were 
not his intentions. Practically the thing is the same, whichever view of the 
case be adopted. If he did mean to damage the popular cause, by his Anti- 
Reform speech, than we say, let him, as his reward, encounter the indignation 
of a betrayed and insulted country. If he did not mean to aim a deadly thrust 
at the great principles, for the triumph of which Reformers have so long and 
80 earnestly laboured, then, we say, that his judgment is so deplorably at fault 
that no further confidence can be reposed in him. Lord Durham must—for 
there is no alternative—make his choice between treachery to the People of 
England, and so utter and deplorable a want of discretion as to do the work of 
the Tories infinitely more effectually than they could do it for themselves. 

“ We trust that no one will go away with the impression, that in the mis- 
chievous rubbish which the noble Ear! talked about not pressing his opinions on 
the nation, cramming Liberal measures down the throats of the people, and so 
forth, he was expressing the sentiments of the Ministry. A more unfounded 
notion could not be entertained. Lord Melbourne is a man of too much sense, 
and is far too honest and consistent in his capacity as a Minister of the Crown, 
to hold any sentiment of the kind, or to sanction it in the members of his Ad- 
ministration. On this point we are not left to mere speculation. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s entire career as Prime Minister has been at direct variance with the 
principles inculeated by Lord Durham in the speech in question. He has on 
all fitting occasions impressed on Reformers the propriety and necessity of 
pressing their grievances on the Legislature and the country. We do not speak 
without book when we say that it has been repeatedly the source of much re- 
gret to the bead cf her Majesty's Government that the people have not agi- 
tated and petitioned more, or, as Lord Durham would say, adopted the cramming 

oy ipaae to a great extent in favour of those great priociples of Reform which 
¢ exigencies of the country and the spirit of the age demand. Had _ there 
been more of the ‘ pressing principle’ than there has been, that would have 
strengthened the hands of the Melbourne Administration, and enabled its head 
to carry many measures of importance which have only been introduced into 
Parliament to meet with certain defeat. 

Lord Melbourne is a man who understands his own position and the genius 
of the English people too well to concur in any thing so chilish and unstates- 
manlike as the absurdities and masked Toryism to which Lord Durham gave 
utterance on the late occasion. Nor is Lord Melbourne peculiar in this respect 
among the members of his Government. We will not answer for all of them 
—that would be undertaking too much for any body of men; but we do most 
confidently say, on behalf of a large majority, that they utterly repudiate the 
non-cramming notions of Lord Durham. = a = wi 

“ But, perhaps, we may be told that though Lord Durham has declared his 
hostility to the cramming system, he nevertheless avows his attachment to 
certain important principles which are not yet carried, and therefore is to be 
still ranked among Reformers. We hold a directly opposite opinion. The 
distinction in question is purely theoretical; it is not practical. If he keeps 
his opinions to himself, where is the difference practically between that and his 
having no opinions at all? How does he suppose are the great principles he 

ofesses to hold to be carried into effect, if they are to be shut up in his own 

reast ? Why, if all Reformers were to adopt his views, and not press their 
principles on the adoption of the country, they might as well step over to the 
ranks of the Tories at once. A complete extinguisher would, in the supposed 
case, be put on all further reforms. The progress of political improvement 
weuld be at once and for ever arrested. Lord Durham’s household suffrage, 
triennial Parliaments, and vote by ballot, would be doomed to live and die in 
his own breast, and Toryism would 1eign rampant and unmolested till the crack 
of doom.” —Morning Advertiser. 

We prefer the tone of the commentary which appeared in the True 
Sun some days ago. 

Lord Durham has been for some years past hailed as the head of a section of 
Reformers whose views go beyond those of the present Cabinet, yet stop short 
of the full measure of justice advocated by the Radicals. | Lord Durhain’s 
policy has been referred to as something tangible, something which must satisfy 
all who are not visionaries or enthusiasts. To Lord Durham all those Liberals 
have attached themselves who, unable to deny the preposterous absurdities and 
the utter inefficiencies of the Reform Act, are yet unable to dispense with aristo- 
cratic leadership, and unwilling to threw themselves frankly upon the people of 
the empire. Such has been the course meant by the ** Durham policy.” Such 
for three years has been the use made of Lord Durham’s name. Great 
was the check given to these Reformers by his Lordship’s well-known 
letter to Mr. Russell Bowlby, previously to the late elections. Many 
were the “ Durhamites” who then found it necessary to review their poli- 
tical creed, and say what are we? Anxiously did many inquiring Liberals say 
to themselves, ‘* What is the Durham policy? Is it to be distisiguished from 
that of the Whigs? Are we to find no resting-place for our political notions 
between Ministerial inaction and uncompromising Radicalism 2" And we sus- 

ct that since the publication of that letter, very few vigorous Reformers have 

n anxious to be designated ‘* Durhamites.” 

‘Lord Durham’s late speech has solved all these difficulties. Those who by 
mistake may hereafter adopt him as a popular leader, will have none but them- 
selves to blame if they are jAacaattih 4 Upon the supremacy of the aristo- 
cratic classes in this kingdom, Lord Durham has taken his stand. We confess 
that we have no feelings of disappointment to overcome. We never looked for 
any other result. Neither do we perceive any signs amongst the people that 
they are prepared to shake off the aristocratic yoke and strive for the pos- 
session of self-government. 

“* Our immediate prospect of improved government, then, must be founded 
upon the grace of the aristocracy; and we can only hope that the adminis- 
trators of government will be selected from the most intelligent aristocrats, 

‘* Much of this will depend upon chance and Court intrigue ; the efforts of the 
People themselves will avail little. Their time is gone by. For seven years 
they have cast their own political destinies. And they have cast them in 
moulds of the most indefinite character. Let them prepare themselves for 
action of a more decided kind in future. In the mean time, let the nation 
make the best of the position in which it has been placed by its own feebleness. 

“ Under these impressions, we may turn to Lord Durham’s speech with satis- 
faction. There is always something in the tone of his addresses which earns 
more or less of sympathy. He is outspoken, courageous, and direct. He tells 
the people of North Durham boldly that a “ responsible House of Lords is an 
absurdity and a moral impossibility.” He adverts almost reproachfully to their 
defeat at the late county election, and promises ‘that if he lives it shal! never 
happen again.” But Lord Durham’s is not the language of the popular 
leader of a free people He is the high-souled feudal superior, generous 
in purpose, fearless and energetic in advancing in his own way that 
which he believes to be the best interests of a dependent people. He 
would expend his fortune to protect his countrymen against the rapacity of his 
Tory fellow aristocrats; but he would hazard his Jife to defend his order from 
responsibility to the community. Much such a speech as that of Lord Durham 
might have im made by a baron of old, who, on retufning from the Holy 
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Land, found his vassals overborne and oppressed by neighbouring chieftaing, 
more selfish and tyrannical than himeelf. 

‘¢ The influence of his family and his wealth is all which in his view stands be 
tween the people of North Durham and Tory ascendancy. The following 
passage in Lord Durham’s speech proves that he altogether overlooka the power 
of popular exertion. ‘* Can I doubt those who stood by mein 1815? When 
the Administration of the day and the whole power of the Church were united 
against me—when you had to contend with the influence of the Bishop of the 
diocese, and when every difticulty was placed in your way, you stood by 
me, and enabled me to come in triumphantly.” And he then goes on 
to say, they “had no such opposition to contend against in the late 
contest.” Why, that very opposition formed the People’s strength. They 
had then before them their only avowed enemies. They had at their head one 
of the most powerful of the aristocracy, who they firmly believed was leading 
them to the attai t of popular self-government. Not so at the last election. 
No Reformer could then tell whom to attack. The blow aimed at the enemy 
might, if delivered with too much force, have destroyed at the same time a 
professing friend. An impression had gone abroad that the Liberal aristocracy 
carried on a regulated warfare against their party opponents, whilst no measure 
was kept with those who demanded securities on behalf of the people. Hence 
arose the apathy of the county electors. This was one great cause of the Tory 
triumph. Lord Durham truly said of the ree of Durham, “ If they see 
those who stand at their head prepared to lead them to battle, he for one would 
not question their willingness to follow into the conflict, or entertain a doubt as 
to the result.” So say we of the People of England. Let but their high-born 
leaders lead them to the fight, and they will scarcely stop to scrutinize. the 
motives of those leaders. Our complaint against the Ministers is, that neither 
as a mere political faction, nor as popular leaders of the nation, have they shown 
that energetic directness of purpose which commands success. 

“Lord Durham may eventually prove the leader of the Liberal aristocracy; 
and could we discharge from our minds all recollection of former failures of 
similar hopes, we might say, he will be the most vigorous we have yet seen, 
And as he has declared himself distinctly in favour of the Ballot and an iden- 
tification of the Municipal with the Parliamentary suffrage, we shall hail with 
pleasure any shifting of political personages or any change of party tactics which 
again may bring Lord Durham into the Ministry. With a desire to look on 
the brightest side of our national prospect, we note this sentiment—‘‘I shall 
be much disappointed,” says his Lordship, ‘if you do not, in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, see them (the Ministers) pursue a course that will secure 
to them the respect, the esteem, and confidence of all classes of Reformers, be 
their opinions what they may.” We trust Lord Durham may prove a true pro- 
phet; we shall rejoice fully as much as himself at the accomplishment of his 
prediction, although we shall have no share in his disappointment if it fails. 

“© We believe that Lord Durham isa sincere advocate for good government of 
the people of this kingdom, although he is afraid to intrust them with self-go- 
vernment ; but if we before wanted such a conviction, his opinion on education 
would have gone far to have insured it. When his Lordship says, ‘If I were 
disposed to urge any thing more than another, it would be the establishment of 
a system of national instruction for the people; for without a fair and liberal 
education, neither those who are above nor those who are below you in worldly 
station can rightly understand or fitly discharge their political duties,” he speaks 
asentiment which will meet with a response from every enlightened mind in 
the country.”"—Zrue Sun. 

The subjoined article from the Glasgow Argus will carry much 
weight. as a testimony from Scotland, the scene of Lord DurHam’s 
triumph in 1834, when he assumed the championship of a thoroughly 
popular and not very slow political progress, in opposition to the 
cautious counsels of Lord BrouGuaM. 

“Ta his speech to the Durham Reform Association, Lord Durham pleads 
hard that he has not changed since the Glasgow Festival. It is not for us to 
contradict him; but weshrewdly suspect, were he to visit us again, he would be 
more coolly received by those who then pressed forward most edgetly to welcome 
him, and would be warmly welcomed by many who stood aloof, or even threw 
cold water on the whole affair. His danguage is the same now as then; but it 
strikes us there is a difference in the spirit. 

* Lord Durham owed his welcome in Glasgow to his speech at the Grey 
Festival in Edinburgh. That speeeh was not marked by greater liberality of 
principle than was avowed by others of the aristocratical section of Reformers, 
Its excellence was, that it seemed to indicate nerve and determination to act up 
tu the full extent of the speaker’s views. Lord Brougham, then looked upon as 
one of those who had it in his power to do, intimated an inclination to stop. 
Lord Darham, then looked upon as not having the power, rebuked his pusilla- 
nimity. Now Lord Durham has it in bis power to do something: 1s he as 
resolute as when he merely played the part of critic on him who had ? 

** Ali that I ask for,” says his Lordship, ¢ is free and fair discussion.’ And 
he repeated, with emphasis, the declaration in his letter to Mr. Bowlby— 
‘ However favourable to the principle of household suffrage, vote by ballot, 
and triennial Parliaments, which he had repeatedly stated in bis place in Par- 
Jiament, yet he never could, and never would, consent to force them upon the 
consideration of any one.’ Really this is being too considerate. If Lord Dur- 
liam believes the points be refers to essential, he is bound, as a public man, to 
press them ‘ upon the consideration’ of our rulers. Knowing how large and 
increasing a body of the Reformers hold them to be essential, he is bound to 
press them ‘ upon the consideration’ of our rulers. It is Lord Durham's 
duty, and the duty of every true Reformer, to postpone the trial of his own pet 
remedy to the trial of that which the freely and fairly expressed opinion of the 
majority of Reformers is for trying first; but it is sacrificing the cause to false 
delicacy to refrain from urging measures, to which a large body of the public 
are attached, upon men in office, for fear he should be called dogmatical. 
There is a yielding here, when brought to the test, of which there 
was no indication in the speech at the Grey Festival. In kee ing with 
this more courtier-like tone, is his Lordship’s discovery, that if. the Minis- 
terial majority has melted down from 150 to 80 or 40, ‘ the times are muc 
altered—he does not apprehend that a great majority is necessary to the exist: 
ence of a Government,’ &c. Does Lord Durham mean that the practical 
reforms—the attainment of which was the great reason for reforming the elec 
tive system—are even begun yet? Will the House of Lords concede to a smell 
majority of the Commons what it denied to an overwhelming one? Will the 
Peers be the more inclined to yield, that they have—not Lord John Russell— 
but Lord Durham running, openmouthed and breathless, to protest against any 
‘organie reform’ of the House of Lords? Ob, no: this is not the Lor 
Durham of the Grey Festival or of Glasgow Green. He may tell us that his 
words are the same; we reply, that there is not the sume heart in them. His 
sturdiness has abated at the very moment when it could be practically usefi ul. 

‘< We would not be understood to class Lord Durham among that class of 
miserables who ‘ cry amg peace, when there is no peace.’ Even in yr 
speech upon which we have been so freely commenting, we find a weight 
thought and eloquence of tournure far beyond their reach. We do not ques 
tion in the slightest degree his honour or his patriotism. His remarks 00 
National Education and the No-Popery ery are alike true and beautiful. 
we begin to doubt his statesmanship ; for we find him far more trammelled by 
the littleness of his caste than we could possibly have imagined. He can mole 
no objection to Mr. Liddell‘ upon :his claim to become the sepresentative.? 
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¢Joaded with the honours of his Sovereign.’ Resting upon these two props, he 
takes upon him to patronize Lord Melbourne in a. way that is somewhat of the 
lordliest. * My belief is—my confidence in Lord Melbourne is such—that you 
may safely and freely trust him. 1] am not a member of his Admiuistration ; I 
speak independently. Iam in the service of the Crown, but not a member of 
Government.’ This is somewhat too much in the style of a Queen’s friend, 
who can do the Minister a good or ill turn—in the vein of Warwick the king- 
maker. Lord Durham’s vehement declarations of loyalty to his order are quite 
jn keeping with sentiments like these. It is lamentable to see so strong and ac- 
complished a mind as Lord Durham’s dazzled and blinded by the mere orna- 
wental part of the constitution. Unless he make an effort and shake himself 
free of the delusion, he never can be for his country what his admirers have 
fondly expected. Our reform is not to be worked out in the spirit of a gentle- 
mau-usher."— Glasgow Argus, Oct. 26. 

Mr. Weir, the writer of the above, and publicly known as the editor 
of the Glasgow Argus, adds to his accomplishments as a scholar and 
politician, the gift of oratory: he acted a prominent part at the 
Glasgow Festival; and has from that time to the present been one of 
the stanchest adherents of the “‘ Durham policy” as then promulgated, 
and, though not a flatterer, an admirer of Lord Duruam, ever ready 
todo him justice. This voice from the North should have the force 
of a warning. 

Our Glasgow contemporary alludes to Lord Duruam’s patronage of 
the Premier. But ‘Lord Duruam is not a Minister-maker. The 
assiduous Lord Me.zourne is believed to have superseded him at 
Court. His former intimacy with the Royal ladies of the House of 
Kent has not given him political influence. MErLBourne may say of 
him as WaLPo.e said of Puttenry, “ I have turned the key of the 
closet” on the Earl of Dunnam. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excwanae, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The amount of bullion in the Bank of England, which, according to the 
statement made public on Saturday last, was upwards of 6,800,000/., has been 
further increased this week, by a considerable arrival of gold from the Conti- 
nent. The importations are principally from Paris and Hamburg; from the 
former, bar gold has been received, and from the latter coin, principally 
Russian, of the description called Imperials, which are of about the same value 
as the French 20 franc pieces. This circumstance has imparted considerable 
firmness to the Money Market ; and in the early part of the week, Consols for 
Account were as high as 934, some very large purchases having occurred in 
them. These operations are said to have been undertaken on behalf of the 
Bavk of England, the Directors of which find great difficulty in obtaining 
employment for their capital in the discount of commercial bills, at 5 per cent., 
their present rate of interest; and as they are understood to be averse to the 
reduction of it at present, they are seeking an outlet for their surplus in the 
purchase of Stock. The rise thus produced has had the effect of bringing 
Stock to market, and a reaction of about 4 per cent. has since occurred. Great 
pains have been taken lately to bring prominently forward the difficulties under 
which the American mercantile houses are suffering; and many exaggerated 
statements have appeared as to the small dividends which will be recoverable 
from the estates of those firms that have been compelled to suspend their pay- 
ments: we are happy to be enabled to state, that there is little doubt that the three 
chief houses, viz. Messrs. Witpes, Wiccins, and Witson and Co. will ulti- 
mately be enabled to liquidate all claims uponthem. Messrs. MArsoniBaNxKs 
and Ferrers, the Indian firm, who suspended payment a few months ago, have 
issued a circular stating that they will pay in full in the course of next month; 
and another firm of less note, who also stopped during the period of disaster, 
have already paid 15s. in the pound on the amount of their liabilities. If 
aed were wanting of the honest intention of the American merchants, it may 

found in the large amount of specie shipped by them to this country; 
which amounts since June last to nearly 15,000,000 dollars of declared export ; 
and if we may credit a report recently made public, the surreptitious ship- 
ment of bu'lion at New York has been of equal amount: so that the whole 
amount of precious metals imported from the United States into Great Bri- 
tain, during the period referred to, has been nearly 30,000,000 of dollars, or 
6,000,000/. sterling. 

In the Foreign Market, some transactions have occured in Brazilian Stock, at 
ateduced quotation of 1} per cent. By an official statement recently received 
from Rio, it appears that the Government has incurred a debt of 144,000/. to 
its agents here, Er advances made towards the payment of the Dividends on its 
foreign loans; and to provide for that amount, and cover other deficiencies in 
the revenue, occasioned by the disturbed state of the Northern provinces, espe- 
cially Para, the Minister of Finance proposed to issue 350,000/. local stock. 
Some sales of the Bonds took place here on the receipt of this document, and 
the result has been the depression alluded to. 

Both Spanish and Portuguese Bonds have declined in price; but have both 
recovered slightly from the lowest point of depression. The question of the 
payment of the Dividend upon the latter Stock is still in uncertainty ; but there 
Is a report to-day that the Government will issue debentures for the amount of 
the dividend payable in June next; such debentures to be in the mean time 
receivable at par, in payment of duties at Lisbon and Oporto. 

_ The Northern Continental Stocks are at higher prices, in consequence of the 
nse in Consols. 

The impulse which was recently given to the South American Bonds seems 
to have died away; and they are all lower. 

The Railway Shares are almost entirely neglected: some inquiry has oc- 
curred after the shares of the United Brighton lines, at an improvement of about 
10s. per share. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciock. 

Very little business has occurred here this morning, and prices generally are the 
Bame as yesterday. Intelligence has reached Lloyd’s this morning of the arrival 
of the Blonde frigate from the Pacific. She brings 1,800,000 dollars on mer- 
chants’ account. We are not aware that she brings any news of importance; 
at least the markets for South American Stock have not been affected by her 
arrival, these Securities being steady at the following prices. Buenos Ayres 
20 to 22; Chili.30 to 32; Columbians 244 to 25; Mexican 263 74; Peruvian 
1920. The Brighton Railway Shares are quoted 13 §; all others are at no- 
minal prices, 

Satunrpay, Four o’crocr, 

Consols close 3 per cent. higher; the price for Money being 93 buyers, and 
for Account 934. Portuguese Stocks are lower ; the Five per Cents. being 33 
to}, and the Three per Cents. 224 23. Spanish Stock is also lower. The 
Brighton Railway Shares are rather higher, and may be quoted at 1d. 15s. per 
share. — Almost all other descriptions me Stock close as in the morning. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Oct. 24th, Maitland, Cock, from Mauritias; and 95th, 
Numa, Gee, from Ceylon. At Deal, 26th, Agnes, from do. Off Dover, 27th, Lord W. 
Bentinck, Hutchinson, from Bengal. At Liverpool, Oct. 27th, Thomas Lowry, Bully, 
from New South Wales. At Bengal, July 2d, Mary Hartly, M‘Kee, and. Frankland, 
Edwards, from Liverpool ; 3d, John M‘Lellan, M‘Donald, and W. Rodgers, Crawford, 
from the Clyde; 6th, Emily, Kelly, from Liverpool ; Adelaide, Guthrie; Bengal, 
Wilson ; Hooghley, Bailey ; 8th, Symmetry, Savill; Rossendale, Friend; Reliance, 
Warner, from London; Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd; and James Turcan, Turcan, from 
Liverpoel ; and Bamboo, Brock, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 2ist, Severn, Wake, for Bombay; and 25th, Selma, 
Luckie, for Beugal. 


THE GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 
Tue recent death of Mr. Srevens having occasioned a vacancy in 
the Gresham Professorship of Music, the Corporation of London 
(with whom, conjointly with the Mercer’s Company, the election of 
the Professors resides) determined that the situation should no longer 
be a sinecure, but that the music lecture should henceforth be given at 
the City of London School, and at an hour suited to general public 
convenience. This resolution of the Court of Common Council, 
which was not passed till the several candidates had announced them- 
selves, was followed by the immediate retirement of Sir GEORGE 
Smart; leaving Mr. Horstey, Mr. Bisnor, Mr. BE. Taytor, Mr. 
Puiuiers, and Mr. GaunTLETT competitors. The Court also re- 
solved that each candidate should give a probationary lecture at 
the Theatre in the City of London School: and accordingly, 
Mr. Horstey lectured there on English Vocal Harmony, Mr. 
Bisnorp on Melody, Mr. E.. Taytor on the state of Music in 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Purvipes on Sing- 
ing, and Mr. GaunTLEeTT on Melody and Harmony. Each can- 
didate was allowed the assistance of ten vocal performers; and 
the several lectures were attended by crowded audiences, con- 
sisting chiefly of the Gresham Committee, and other members of the 
Corporation of London, with their friends. Many professional 
gentlemen of eminence were present every evening; and the result 
was looked to with considerable interest. 

The election took place at Mercer’s Hall on Tuesday; when eleven 
out of the twelve members of the Gresham Committee were present ; 
and the numbers were for 

Mr. E... Taylor. .cccccscsccssecessecosecesese, 8 
Mr. Horsley.. ... 





Mr. Philipps ... oe | 
Mr. Bishop ...... sent 
Mere) Gauntlett.roccccccecsacescrsqersne exiee 1 O 


We congratulate the public on the approaching restoration of the 
Gresham lecture to public usefulness. We understand that some 
legal difficulty is still said to exist against the contemplated removal of 
the lectures to the City of London School; but we feel a perfect 
confidence that mere legal forms and technicalities (should any such 
exist) will no longer be permitted to hinder the spirit of Sir THomas 
GRESHAM’s munificent bequest from being realized. The Musical 
Professorship, ever since the time of the first Professor, has been, as 
we have intimated, a mere sinecure—held, for the most part, by in- 
dividuals wholly ignorant of music. Its duties, we are assured, will 
now be willingly and zealously discharged. 





THE THEATRES. 
In pursuance of the policy which has ruined most of the mimic mo- 
narchs in our time, the rival potentates of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden seem bent on injuring each other, rather than on promoting 
their individual interest. ‘* Grand opera” having been the favourite 
product of one manager, the other exhausts his resources in glutting 
the market with the same commodity; although experience ought to 
teach him, that foreign competition will soon deprive both him and his 
native rival of their most profitable customers. 

In like manner, the ruler of Drury, calculating that the forte of his 
opponent would lie in tragedy, skirs the country round for recruits ; 
Shylocks and Jaffiers flock to the capital as rapidly as railroad direc- 
tors: but, alas! small profits are realized by managers, or by share- 
holders. 

Meanwhile, the votaries of the Comic Muse can only console them- 
selves for the mortifications they endure, by smiling at the sorry figure 
made by the parties who slight their claims. 

We have not yet seen Mr. Trernan, the new Shylock of Drury 
Lane; but, judging from the reports of the daily papers, we conceive 
him to be a well-practised and efficient actor—a man of talent rather 
than of genius; who, if he do not prove individually attractive, will 
certainly add to the general strength of the company. 

The honesty of purpose which induced Mr. Macreapy to avoid the 
practice of cramming Covent Garden with orders to support a new 
piece, or give the appearance of attraction to old ones, has served to 
show that his receipts are sometimes less than his expenditure. We 
confidently anticipate, however, that the Manager will be indemnified 
for his early losses, when the town fills, and when 

* Experience, slow preceptress, teaching oft 

The way to glory by miscarriage foul, 

Shall prompt him.” 
Mr. Macreapy being at present the only first-rate actor in the 
establishment, and the plays (operas of course excepted) having been 
chiefly selected with the view of obtaining his support, the perform- 
ances have been upon the whole rather monotonous. It must also be 
confessed, that the fatigue which the Stage Manager undergoes in filling 
the chief characters formerly sustained by Messrs. Fanren, Fawcett, 
Biancuarp, and himself, is far from contributing to the gratification 
of the public. When measures shall be taken to supply these, and-a 
few more deficiencies in the comic department, we are certain that the 
high success, which the direction of the theatre deserves in all other 
respects, will speedily be realized. 
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PRACTICAL MEASURES, 


No. III. 
ARMY EXPENDITURE. 


In investigating this subject, we shall consider it under three heads,— 
1. The improvement in efficiency and the saving in expense which might 
be accomplished by consolidating the now various and independent 
administrative departments of the Army; 2. The retrenchment that 
might be effected by abolishing superfluous and mischievous expendi- 
ture; 3. The saving that could be made by reducing the numbers of 
the Army. In our examination some suggestions will be palpable, 
others conjectural; but where the inefficiency of the accounts or the 
nature of the subjects drives us to conjecture, we shall always say so. 

An army consists of three leading branches,—the Infantry and 
Cavalry, ie form its poomeee ; the Ordnance, which represents its 
machinery and material; the Commissariat, which is charged with the 
supply of its provisions. The nature of the case obviously requires, 
that departments so inseparably connected with one another should be 
under one controlling head; and so they are in every European state 
excepting England. , But here, each branch forms a separate and inde- 
pendent department as regards civil management. The necessities of 
war, however, prevent the principle being fully carried out in actual 
service. We have not yet made a campaign with one Commander in 
Chief of what the War-office calls “‘the Army,” one of the Artillery, 
and one of the Commissariat, each doing as seemed best in his own 
eyes. 

The first step in Military Reform, is to carry out the suggestions 
so often pressed upon theGovernment both by civilians and military 
men, and consolidate all these departments. Then, the whole mili- 
tary force of the country would be managed, as in France and else- 

“where, by a Minister at War, instead of having the anomaly of a 
Commander in Chief and a Secretary at War, each with a long and 
expensive array of subordinates under them—each with clashing no- 
tions, powers sufficiently balanced to thwart one another’s improve- 
ments, but not to prevent each other’s jobs—and, under the late and 
present Whig Governments, each with opposite politics. This func- 
tionary would of course have a seat in the Cabinet: he would be 
responsible, like other Ministers, for his actions; and liable, like other 
Ministers, by himself in one House of Parliament and his deputy in 
the other, to give an explanation of any thing he may have done, to any 
Member who may choose to ask the question. The Ordnance depart- 
ment, with its seven distinct divisions, and its six great functionaries 
with salaries varying from 1,000/. to 3,000. a year, would be abolished. 
Its modes of business should also be simplified, its branches lessened, 
and the principal of each branch, together with the heads of the sub- 
ordinate Army departments, should form a Board assisting the Com- 
mander in Chief with information and advice. The Commissariat 
would of course be transferred from the Treasury, of which it now 
forms a part, and its principal likewise have a seat at the Board. By 
this means, unity, simplicity, and vigour would be introduced into 
the management of the Army: its directing head would communicate 
immediately with the Cabinet—which now he does not; and be 
jointly responsible for its decisions as regards the strength, distribu- 
tion, and cost of the Army—which now he is not: he would be both 
responsible and answerable—the “ annoyance ” of which prevents very 
much mischief—for all he did in the public management of the Army ; 
and be assisted in the working of its details by the practical experience 
of his subordinates, who would respectively check him and each other. 

The leading advantages of this consolidation would be rather politi- 
cal than pecuniary, by rendering the internal management of the Army 
more rapid and simple, and by bringing public opinion, for the first 
time, to bear with some effect upon the military grandees and the 
subordinate gentlemen of the Army. There is good reason, however, 
to expect a considerable reduction in the pecuniary cost, by combining 
all the different independent departments enumerated in the following 
tables into one. 

COST OF THE OFFICIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE ARMY. 

LAND FORCES. 


Horse Gvarps, 
General Commanding in Chief, Lord Hill...+...esee0 


eoseseee £3,458 



























Four Aides-de-Camp....... Ccececccecons os coccceracceece 694 
Military Secretary, Lord Fitzroy Somerset.........seeeseeseees 2,000 
Allowances for Forage to the above Officers ... 968 
Clerks—numbers, &c. not stated..... seve 5,731 
Total of Horse Guards .........0000. -—— £12,871 
AvjJuTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Adjutant-General, Sir J, Macdonald ......c.sseceeceseees 1,384 
Allowance to ditto............ eccccccceccccccsccsocccns «6500 
1,884 
Deputy Adjutant-General......cecesscecsecscecees smagieios eset 692 
Assistant Adjutant General .........esceescecscccese 346 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General........ eercccrceccscocevce 260 
Allowances for: Forage, Travelling, aud Miscellaneous Expenses 
to the above Officers ........+ eR sealewsaieawnnleceyee eee we 659 
Clerks—numbers, &c. not stated ........ asonne 3,294 
Total of Adjutant-General's Office... ——- 7,135 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Quartermaster-General, Sir J. W. Gordon....e0...+.00+++ 1,384 
Allowance to ditto...., ee Scien e aerenre cooseseccveee 500 
-— 1,884 
Assistant Quartermaster-General ........... prsleiereniea easier seco §©=—«- B0 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General..........05 erccccceee 319 
Allowances for Forage to the above Officers.......+ sedietenee 286 
Clerks—numbers, &c, not stated ........00ee00s Rdiinguaneeton - 2531 
Total of Quarte:master-General’s Office ........ ‘ 5,522 
Secretary at War, his Deputy Clerks, &c.—no detailed information 
PON oSciiece sc valvasc neces sbapssesmuse case ranines “ 27,879 
Judge-Advocate-General, his Deputy Clerks, &c. including his 
Deputy in Ireland..... C0 01010105 siceewiscice or ercccccerccercees 4,587 
Total cost of Civil Establishments of the Army........+. £ 57,994 


ORDNANCE. 

4 There are three head departments, as it were, in the Ordnance,—one 
in Pall Mall, one at the Tower, one at Dublin. The expenses of the 
last only are stated separately , 
Patt Mau. ann tHe Tower, 

Master-General, Sir B. Hussey Vivian ......ceseesseecesoseeess £3,000 

Surveyor-General, Sir Rufane Donkin........ . eccccccce 1,200 

Clerk of the Ordnance, Sir Andrew Leith Hay....... 9s Gwnwn s osm,atee 

Principal Storekeeper, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. George Anson, . .{f°1,200 





Secretary to the Board ............ 
2 Clerks inthe Master-General’s Office .......cccescecccesessees 9 
















50 
40 Clerks in the Surveyor-General’s Office. ....e.sseeeeeeeeeeese 11,395 
30 Clerks in the Clerk of the Ordnance Office..... 8,717 
31 Clerks in the Principal Storekeeper’s Office........ 8,310 
16 Clerks in the Store Account Examiner’s Office ... 4,127 
34 Clerks in the Secretary’s Office ........... oeces 10,319 
9 Clerks in the Inspector-General of Fortification 2,120 
23 Porters, Doorkeepers, and Mi BCTBecccccsccece 2,112 
6 other Persons........ ba VALAn baie iat tacsh Gd’ alar AOS errr eccese 1,380 


Total Expense at Pall Mall and the Tower ......., —— £58,360 





Dusuin, 

1 Storekeeper. .....eessee0s Sansesiesereseencceessanereeeceees — 200 
RIUM Caisse te ctins Poasleawectelpe nde coeur Ccecccccces 

1 Clerk of Survey....... ecccercccccoccceces oe 

7 Clerks in Surveyor’s Office......... dniesAniemerbislonas 

4 Clerks in Account Office ....c..ccrcccseccocccces 

8 “ Clerks to the respective Officers” ...... Serre err err Ter rrr 

3 Clerks in Commanding Engineer’s Office .........s0+04 

SOMES PETSONS 0. cccvericscccsececcess soearsescces 


Total Expense at Dublin .......0.0.ccccccosseoees 

In addition to which, there is what the Ordnance people call 
an “ Extraordinary Expenditure,” amounting in the whole to 
£13,661. This is for the superintendence of “ Works and Re- 
pairs,” and the works themselves. Of this the superintendence- 
pay of Engineers and Clerks, &c. is ......cssrcoccoveeccecece 1,569 


£68,544 


—— 8615 


Total Cost of Management of the Ordnance .....++6 
COMMISSARIAT. 

This department has the reputation of being cheap, efficient, and 
well-managed. It is looked down upon even by the common soldiers, 
who think the Commissariat officers cheat them in their rations. The 
aristocracy of course eschew the service, for its apparent connexion with 
trade, and its much work and little pay. This department even at 
present can scarcely be said to have a head; for, by a strange anomaly, 
it forms a branch of the Treasury. The principal officer is called a 
clerk, and paid as a clerk—an example to be followed. 

Principal Clerk....... Riswenes cee ec cere cree eeereceessenes 
Chief Clerk........ eeeeeces Cccvcccseccs er eee 
4 Senior and 3 Junior Clerks....0..-ccccccccceccecsevsccececes 
Irish Branch ..... base ss.cisisin. ois ecee . . 
Pay of the Commissariat Expenses at Foreigu Garrisons and Pos- 
SOSSIONS....0.. 00006 eneenthamweae snes 
Total Cost of Ma 








SumMaARy, 
Civil Establishment of the Army.....coesesseoees 
Management of the Ordnance........+.+ 
Management of the Commissariat.....¢.serseseee 


voces ce gts, 994 
eecereccecsece « 68,044 
coveeee 45,342 





Total Cost of Official Management .......+,.«£171,880 


To pronounce an opinion as to the positive saving that might be 
effected in this expenditure of 171,880/. by the proposed consolidation, 
would be difficult without a practical acquaintance not only with what 
the different offices do, but with the actual nature of the business to be 
done ; for, in several public departments, very much of labour is spent 
in doing unnecessary things. We should say, however, without any qua- 
lification, that a reduction might be made in the Secretary of War’s 
office, by the necessary abolition of the Secretary, his ‘* Deputy,” and 
some of the other “ heads;” but the amount of this saving cannot be 
stated, as the gentlemen of that department do not think fit to publish 
the amount of their salaries, or any details connected with their expen- 
diture. The consolidation of the offices of Adjutant and Quarter- 
master- General was suggested, last January, by a valued correspondent, 
for the purposes of military efficiency; and this would give a probable 
saving of 5,000, or 40 per cent. on those two offices. In the Com- 
missariat, not much retrenchment probably could take place, except 
through the means of Colonial Reform, which, by allowing the Colo- 
nies to govern themselves and pay their own soldiers, would enable 
us to save abont 35,0001. out of an expenditure of 45,000/., and re- 
duce one-balf of the Army to boot. In the Ordnance, the 9,000/. for 
the salaries of the great officers might be abolished, and extensive 
savings effected by adopting the system of supplying stores and arms 
by contract, which works so well in the Indian army. As the mili- 
tary branch of this department would be turned over to the Army,— 
and the business of the Ordnance would only consist in managing the 
building and repair of barracks,—one office instead of seven would 
certainly suflice ; which, allowing the present rate of expenditure in the 
highest office, would give a saving of upwards of 50,000/., or consi- 
derably more than two-thirds of the present amount. In short, it is 
probable that 70,000/. at least could be saved by this consolidation in 
an expenditure of 170,000/., or deducting the Commissariat branch, in 
an expenditure of 125,000/. 

But whatever difficulties the want of official knowledge and the ote. 
scurity of the public accounts may throw in the way of exact econds 
mical conclusions, there is one point which cannot be concealed in this 
or any detailed account of public expenditure—the disproportion be- 
tween the pay of the aristocracy and that of the people. At the Horse 
Guards, the pay of Lord Hitt, his Secretary, and Aides-de-camp, is 
7,120. ; all the clerks, who do the work, get only 5,725/. The Ad- 
jutant-General and his three deputies receive 3,841l.; the clerks 
3,294. The Quartermaster- General and his two assistants 2,9911.; 
their clerks 2,531. The proportions in the office of Secretary at War 
we cannot tell. In the Ordnance, the disparity is not so great through- 
out; there, however, the Master- General has 3,000. a year, his Secre- 
tary 1,000/., and their clerks 950/. These are the things which render 
the Whigs covertly, and the Tories openly, so hostile to the remedy of 
proved abuses—the aristocratical caste will suffer by every wrong 
which is set right : even when this consolidation takes place, about a 
dozen grandees ought to be deprived of profitable places. It is the 
investigation of these things, however dry and troublesome, which 
enables one to comprehend thoroughly the true moving influences 
that operate upon public men, and to see the complete humbug of the 
theory of the British constitution. In foreign governments, whether 
of one or a few, the state is managed like a private property; depart- 
ments are framed solely with a view to their efficiency—men are paid 
in proportion to the service they can render. In England, every thing 
has been arranged by a numerous aristocracy, (resting for support on 
asection of the middle classes, ) with a view to extract the largest amount 
possible from the people. Hence, complexity is preferred to simpli- 
city, as affording a lavish expenditure on themselves and a meanso 
rewarding their followers. 





_beeretany to the Master-General, Colonel C, P. Fox ...eceessseee 1,000 
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In considering the saving that could be effected by abolishing unnecessary expenditure, it will be necessary to examine in some detail 


those different branches of the Army to which our suggestions apply. The first branch will be what is technically called Land Forces; the 


ordinary expense of which is exhibited in the following 
TABLE OF THE STRENGTH AND COST OF EACH REGIMENT. 






































































































































































































































| NUMBERS, Annual Toran 
Par Allowances to for the Service’ 
H Non- Field Officers, of the Twelve 
CORPS. Commissioned | Rank All Ano Dairy | Captains,and| Aagnoy. | Croruina. | Months ending 
Horses. | Officers. Officers, and | Ridin Masters, 8ist March 
Trumpeters, File. Ranks. |] Aziowances, {and Allowances 1838, 
& Drummers, for Farriery. being 365 Days, 
| 
JAVALRY | £ £ £ 5 £ 
Ist Regiment of Life Guards , 274 32 53 351 436 | 23,621 1,828 237 3,993 29,730* 
Miia nas cwisd/eades cwcet «| 274 32 53 351 436 | 23,621 1,828 237 3,993 ye 
Royal Regiment of Horse “Guards, cocccccccccsccs| 274 32 53 351 436 | 21,787 1,828 275 2,403 26,295 
822 96 159 1,053 1,308 || £69,030 £5,484 £850 | £10,391 £85,757 
| 
Cavatry oF THE Line, | 
Ist Regiment of Dragoon Guards .....++s+e+ee004; 337 34 39 406 479 | 19,023 78 253 1,994 22,185 
GiUDIiloe css. seec recs: Deieitavecasaesaecch ae 98 31 304 363 |} 15,076 744 199 1,453 17,473 
15th Regiment of Light Dragoons Cveencesteccess 253 28 31 304 363 14,976 744 198 1,453 17,373 
7th Regiment of Dragoon Guards.. 253 28 31 304 363 | 14,931 744 193 1,453 17,327 
3d Regiment of Dragoons naar por 254 27 32 304 363 | 14,758 146 197 1,459 17,161 
2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards ... ‘ 253 27 31 304 362 | 14,725 744 197 1,453 17,120 
Ten other Regiments, of like Numbers and Charge ; H P 
viz. 3d, 4th, and 5th Dragoon Guards ; 2d and 6th | 
Dragoons; 7th, 8th, 10th, 14th, and 17th Light | 
Dragoons. ahiectiendenenes een eoen canes eesee] amas 270 310 3,040 3,620 | 147,255 7,445 1,970 14,530 171,201 
Ist Regiment of Dragoons....... cameenaces genet 253 27 31 304 362 14,679 744 196 1,453 17,074 
9th Regiment of Light Dragoons........ 253 27 31 304 362 | 14,625 744 196 1,453 17,019 
12th Ditto. re rae ie 253 27 31 304 362 || 14,625 744 196 1,453 17,019 
4th Regiment of ‘Dragoons (India) . ; 701 47 67 75 789 | 28,7. 1,367 352 3,215 33,667 
Two other R egiments of like Numbers. and “Charge 3 $ | 
viz. 13th and 16th L ight Dragoons (India).. 1,402 94 134 1,350 1,578 | 57,464 2,735 704 6,43) 67,334 
llth Regiment of Light Dragoons (India) .......; Ol 47 67 675 739 28,686 1,367 362 ‘3.215 33,621 
696 Fil 866 8,578 10,155 || £399,562 £19,852 £5,213 | £40,945 £465,579 
Foot Guarps, | 
Grenadier Regiment......-se00e++ scececccel coos 96 177 2,080 2,353 || 66,569 9,876 684 8,950 86,081 
Coldstream Regiment, .-........++ ein iia abn oof cece 61 109 1,280 1,450 | 41,644 5,430 425 5,511 53,011 
Scots Fusileer ‘Regiment. paeenes + ‘| . 61 109 1,230 1,450 | 41,644 5,430 425 5,a11 53,011 
| ae 218 395 4,640 5,253 || £149,858 £20,737 £1,535 | £19,972 £192,103 
| } 
INFANTRY OF THE LINE, Ht 
4th Regiment of Foot......+e.0+serese0s ‘i 57 57 739 835 || 29,349 313 932 | 2,186 95,082 
Forty-seven other Regiments, ‘of like Num bers and | i) 

Charge; viz. 5th, 10vh, llth, 12th, 14th, ]5th, | 

19th, “20th, Qist, 22d, 23d, VQ4th, 5th, 27th, 29th, I 

— 32d, 33d, 34th, 46th, 37th, 38th, 42d, 46th | 

47th, 48th, 50th, 53d, 58th, 59th, 6lst, 64th, 65th, | | 

67th, 70th, 75th, 76th, 77th, 80th, 8lst, 84th, | 
7th, 88th, 89th, Ist, 92d, 9Bd...essececeees cedel debe 1,833 2,67: 34,733 | 39,245 |) 1,050,405 14,746 10,945 102,753 1,178,856 
Sth Regiment of Foot...ece.sesseccescscesecs eres 39 739 835 |} 22,303 313 232 2,186 25,036 

Eight ‘other Regiments, of like Numbers and | 

c harge; viz. 18th, 28th, 35th, 56th, 73d, 78th, 

JOD, GI. cca cscceescesece Coseeecsveeesesocs| «800 312 456 5,912 6,630 || 178,497 2,510 1,860 17,490 200,289 
66th Regiment of Foot.......0..ccceeveeceees 6600 39 57 739 835 |} 22,249 313 232 186 24,981 
Ten other Regiments, of like Numbers and Charge; ; 

viz. 69th, 72d, 74th, 82d, ~' 86th, 94th, seth, 

SOUR TIM. doen He 0ods cose F eves 390 57 7,390 8,350 |} 299,490 3,137 2,322 21,863 249,814 
95th Regiment of Foot . maewale seer 39 57 739 835 22,203 313 231 2,186 24,935 
43d Regiment of Light Infautry . tees 39 57 739 835 22,303 313 232 2,186 25,036 
Five other Regiments, of like N umbers and Charge; 

viz. 5lst, 59d, 68th, 85th, 90th ....ecccreccsers tee 195 285 3.695 4,175 111,517 1,568 1,163 10,931 125,180 
J1st Regiment of Ligit Infantry ...0..esceeeesee] cove 39 57 739 835 22,257 313 232 2,186 24,990 
7th Regiment of Fusileers...........006. seevevce] cee 39 57 739 835 || 22,531 313 234 2,186 25,265 
Ist Regiment of Foot, two Battalions.......... eva tee 77 1l4 1,478 1,669 44,098 627 462 4,372 49,560 
60th Regiment of Foot, two Battalions ...., “nee 79 1l4 1,478 1,671 || 44,745 627 466 4,372 50,211 
Rifle Brigade, two Battalions..... ee 79 114 1,478 1,671 || 44,845 627 466 4,372 50,312 
2d Regiment of Foot (India) ......-s-seeceeeeees tees 51 60 739 850 || 24,098 386 244 2,219 26,948 
Fifteen other Re; giments, of like umbers and 

Charge; viz. 3d, 6th, 9th, 17th, 31st, 39th, 40th, } 

4lst, 44th, 45th, 49th, 54th, 55th, eee 63d (India)} «+. 765 900 11,085 12.750 || 361,470 5,801 3,664 33,291 404,997 
62d Regiment of Foot (india) .. Seer) me 51 60 739 850 |! 23,993 336 243 2,219 26,347 
16th Ditto (India).........6+ Bia solaaialela preterte weg eoae 51 60 739 850 || 24,052 386 248 2,219 26,902 
SOtiy PU CLM) siicicnseccacvesGeasdeceecncess ueee 51 60 739 850 || 24,052 336 243 2,219 26,902 
13th Regiment of Light Tnfantry “(India): ees al sees 51 60 739 850 || 24,052 386 243 2,219 26,902 
Additional Assistant Surgeons for four complete | 

Regiments on service in the Colonies, and for 

Fifty Depdts of Regiments on Foreign Service.,.| +++ 54 ieus eee 54 || 7,391 ates 46 dace 7,437 
Additional Contingent Allowance to the —e | 

of the Service Companies 0 of — Regiments. . eee ores eae tee ston TD jae 2,737 7 iene 2,754 
Ist West India Regiment.......sssecsecccessvecs} eore 51 77 998 1,126 29,382 365 77 2,953 32,978 
2d Ditto....... Ban deg! candace icedanasverensoadh #844 50 7 997 1,125 29,198 547 277 2,953 32,982 
Royal Staff Corps ....0.ccccerecscccccsscceces A 3 6 60 69 2,334 27 23 142 2,597 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies. atnanltee eee 15 22 299 336 8,480 129 see 480 9,090 
Royal African Colonial — aay Oa saa? sosvedcan anes 30 34 480 544 14,584 332 mane 500 15,416 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment . eee 100 123 1,600 1,823 35,372 624 + 1,500 37,496 
. eylon Valle vices nacase« coee 6 6 153 165 1,899 54 eee PR Re 1,954 

Cape Corps of Mounted Riflemen .........c2....,| 200 | 14 21 234 | 969] 6.503 et iascs 600 7868. 
Royal Malta Fencible Regiment... cccccevevccecces cece 25 41 468 534 | 10,547 140 “ 500 11,187 
Infantry of the Line .........0eecs08 eee] 200 | 4,606 6,339 81,406 | 92,351 |, £2,480,147 £39,498 | £24,841 |£235,491 | £2,779,978 
Life Guards and Horse Guards ....... e..| 822 96 159 1,053 1,308 69,030 5,484 850 10,391 "85.757 
Cavalry of the Line .......ecccccesssere}| 1896 Til 866 8.578 10,155 | 399,562 19,852 5,218 40,945 463.579 
Foot Guatds ,,.+cccccccccccsccseacccee| vee 218 395 4,640 5,253 | 149,858 20,737 1,535 19,973 192,103 
8.718 | 5,631 7,759 193,677 | 109,067 || £3,098,599 £35,573 | £32,446 [£306,800 |£3,523419 - 
Deduct, i F 
For men wanting to complete the establishments || \ 
of Cavalr Phddvesver cee uegeoeon cose 580 ~ || @ . 
ty aah aia ae en ee reve | 8,086 | 8.036 | 161,000 “ “ 20,000 | 181,000 
Infantry and Colonial Corps....++++.. 6,992 | 
| — isc 
8718 | 5,631 7,759 87,641 | 101,031 | £2,937,599 £35,573 | £32,446 |.£286,80( "2 940 
Short Issues and Stoppages for Men in Confine- | we nee 
ment, or in the ane or under Sentence of || 
iin NN avn ocsantdxeuenesatanesonsters o on cee eeee i| 16,200 Le aes 16,200 
Total of Numbers and Cost of the Land Forces ,..| 8,718 } 5,631 7,759 | 87,641 {101,081 |! £2,921,399 £35,573 | £38 vinci £286,800 | £3,326,219 
| = 
Which Numbers and Cost are thus distributed— || | 
Paid by the British Government, & £ £ £ & 
In the United Kingdom and the Colonies.......} 5,914 | 4,515 6,443 70,353 | 81,311 2,324,791 72,368 26,153 } 229,551 2,652,364 
Paid by the East India Company, i! 
In the East Indies, exclusive of the Numbers, i | 
but including the Charge of the Officers and | | 
Men at Home for the purpose of Recruiting ...| 2,804 } 1,116 1,316 17,288 {19,720 |, 596,607 13,205 6,293 57,248 673,354 
| 
* There will be a small difference, nearly throughout this column of totals, between the amounts here given, and those that will be produced by adding 
together the previous columns; which is caused by the omission of the shillings and peuce, 
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Before proceeding to examine the ordinary expenditure for the 
“ Land Forces,” it will be requisite to consider generally their compo- 
sition, so far as it is necessary to our purposes. 

Their generic division is into Cavalry and Infantry, and each of 
these branches is subdivided into regiments. The abstract standard of 
a regiment is 1,000 strong, divided into ten companies (in the Cavalry 
called troops) of 100 men. To each of these companies or troops 
there should be a Captain, and two or (in war three) subalterns—a 
Lieutenant and a Sub-Lieutenant. The regiment must have a head 
to command it; and this officer is called a Colonel, though with us the 
Lieutenant- Colonel does the duty. Incase of death or absence, his place 
is supplied by the Major, who takes an intermediate rank between the 
Colonel and the Captain ; though, whilst the Colonel is with the regi- 
ment, the Major’s duties are slight or nought. The “ colours”—em- 
bodying, as General Cuartes Napier says, ‘the honour of the 
band ”—are carried on show-days by oflicers, but in actual service the 
Colour-Sergeants are the efficient men. In the English service, the 
name of the show-officers is Ensign in the Infantry, and Cornet in the 
Cavalry. The French have no Ensigns. Inthe English, sometimes 
all the Sub-Lieutenants are called Ensigns; sometimes there are two 
additional subalterns, one to each colour. 

Thus much by way of proem. We now proceed with our exami- 
nation. 


1. Sinecures. Let the test used be what it may, in every English 
regiment there is one sinecurist; in every Infantry regiment there are 
two sinecurists, whilst in a few there are three and four. Eight Ca- 
valry regiments also have their double, treble, or quadruple sinecures. 

The first and universal sinecurist is the Colonel of the regiment. 
* To many, who have only vague notions about military matters, this 
will sound odd; but the Colonelship in the English service is as much 
a sinecure as Lord ELtenzoroucn’s Clerkship of the Pleas or the 
late Lord GRENVILLE’s Auditorship of the Exchequer. The whole 
of the duty is discharged by the Lieutenant-Colonel: upon him de- 
volves all the trouble and all the responsibility: the Colonel rarely 
sees the regiment—for aught he does he never need to see it—prac- 
tically, indeed, he must not see it for any military purpose, as all our 
Colonels are General Officers, and a General is not allowed to 
serve with his regiment; and in fact many regiments are in India 
whilst their Colonels are lounging among the coteries of Paris and 
London, or busy in political and court intrigues. Their chief, if 
not their only regimental employment, is to bargain with the contractor 
for their snacks of profits from the clothing, and to draw their pay of 
from 5001. to 1,800/. a year. This is an abuse which in itself calls 
aloud for remedy; and as the system of sinecures is given up, and pro- 
fessed to be abolished everywhere, these Colonel-sinecures should 
follow the example; by which a saving of 95,0001. a year would be 
effected, independént ot the “ emoluments” from the clothing, of 
which no account is rendered. And what makes this abuse greater 
in practice, is that these sinecurists are also pluralists; all being Gene- 
rals in addition, and many with other appointments 

The Major is the second sinecurist; and in the Infantry, where 
there are two Majors to -each regiment, he is as universal as the 
Colonel. As long as the Lieutenant-Colonel is present, the Major 
has no field-duties to perform, unless to stand by his superior’s side 
upon parade. In case of the Colonel’s death or absence, the command 
of the regiment devolves upon the Major; so that at present his real 
utility is to allow the Lieutenant-Colonel to gad about as well as the 
Colonel, Rigorously speaking, even one Major seems useless in a 
peace establishment ; but two are such a gross and ridiculous abuse as 
could have originated in no country where the public money and the 
honours of the military profession were not both systematically applied 
for the benefit of a ruling class.) There is also an abuse existing 
amongst the Lieutenant-Colonels; four of the Cavalry regiments and 
about twenty of the Infantry having two Lieutenant-Colonels as well 
as two Majors and a Colonel. Now observe the general results of 
the sinecure system. ‘To every Infantry regiment, and to many 
Cavalry regiments, there are four commanders; two of whom are 
utterly useless, and the third is only a/ocum tenens in case of the absence 
of the actual chief. In some cases there are five chiefs. All this, of 
course, gives rise to strange statistical anomalies. Thus, there are 134 
Colonels; which is the key to the number of regiments, excluding a 
Colonial corps or two. But there are 163 Lieutenant- Colonels, and no 
fewer than 257 Majors. The whole expense of officers to command 
regiments is 237,0001., but the pay of the Lieutenant-Colonels, who 
do the work, is only 57,000/., whilst that of the Majors—the inferior ofti- 
cers waiting on the chance of having work todo—is 83,000/. Of 
course we would deal with the sinecure Majors as with the sinecure 
Colonels, and abolish them. One commander and one deputy com- 
mander to a regiment—a Colonel and a Major—is ample for every 
purpose, if, in time of peace the Major might not be dispensed with. 
Hlowever, leave a Major to every regiment; get rid only of the double 
Majors; and there will be another saving of 41,000/., and, like the 
former one of 93,000/., from sinecures alone. 

2. Disproportion of Officers to Men. Reminding the reader that a 
regiment consists of ten companies each one hundred strong, we 
pass on to observe, that in reducing the numbers of an army, the rigid 
economist would say reduce by regiments. If you have 120,000 men 
and wish to get rid of 20,000, disband twenty regiments, as, in the 
Navy, ships are put out of commission. Some, who are always 
for spending money in preparations for war, might argue, Will it 
not be better to reduce by companies? because, if, twenty or thirty 
"mesg hence as it may happen, a war should come, we sball not 

ave to raise mew regiments, but merely to increase the number of 
companies? A man infected by the military notion of keeping up 
what they call skeletons of regiments for the sake of training officers, 
would say, Disband neither regiments nor companies, but reduce the 
latter from 100 men to some 84; by which means, 160 recruits only 
will have to be added to each regiment of 840 veterans, and you have 
your army complete and perfect. This last is the plan upon which 
our military authorities have procceded: and effectually they have 
worked their invention for the benefit.of the aristocratical classes. If 
the reader desires to become thoroughly familiar with the extent of this 
abuse, let him place before him the large table of the preceding page, 


a) 


take up an Army List, and, by counting. the number of Captains in 
— van ff meee. he wil get at Bs number of companies, Their 
4s then only an affair of multiplicati i ill gi 
a ns ely , MpBcation, of which we Wy Bive 
Each of the regiments of Horse Guards consists of ei 
panies. The professed ‘‘ establishment” is 351 rank Be oy Saige 
that each company consists of only 45 privates, or, reckoning non-com 
missioned officers, of not more than 50 men. he non-commissioned 
officers in these regiments are 44 in number, deducting drummers and 
trumpeters. If these be added to the officers, the arithmetician will 
find that, in the Horse Guards, there is one officer of some kind or 
another to every four and a half soldiers. And we are speaking of 
their returned, or paper numbers, which is above their actual strength, 
The Cavalry of the Line is not quite so bad as this, because the 
Horse Guards are more fashionable than the Cavalry of the Line, 
but it comes next to the Horse Guards, as being next in request 
amongst the aristocracy. There are in the Cavalry about 50 privates 
to every troop, or, including non-commissioned officers, about 55- 
being rather more than half their full complement. In other words, 
in an ayerage of all our Cavalry regiments, the number of officers is 
double what in strictness it ought to be in proportion to the number of 
men. The observer will also note, that whilst 39 non-commissioned 
officers and trumpeters suffice for 406 men in the Cavalry of the Line 
in the Guards 53 are wanted for 351 men. : 

The disparity is less in the Infantry than in the Cavalry; and doubt. 
less for the same reason which rendered it less in the Cavalry of the Line 
than in the Horse Guards. Deducting 464 men wanting to complete the 
establishment of the three regiments of Foot Guards, it will be found 
that 72 men to a company is about their complement; whilst the 
marching regiments have about 68 after deducting the numbers wanting 
to complete. Thus, on an average, the officers in the Infantry are 
nearly one-third more numerous than in strictness they ought to be in 
proportion to the numbers of the men. We say in strictness, because 
we know that it would be impossible to keep every company in every 
regiment filled up to mathematical exactness, even if it were desirable, 
A rough average of 10 or 15 per cent. below the full complement of 
men, no reasonable person would cavil about, because privates are more 
readily made than officers ; but 50 per cent. in one branch of the ser- 
vice and 30 in the other are beyond bounds. 

In reality, however, this discrepancy is very much greater than it 
seems in our table; which only gives what is called the establishment 
of the forces, but this establishment varies considerably from the actual 
numbers. Thus, the strength of the Army paid by Parliament is 
represented by the War-office, after every reduction, as upwards of 
81,000 of all ranks. But when we refer to an account of their distri. 
bution, put forward by this same War-office, there appears to be 9,453 
‘wanting to complete ” this “establishment.” Of this discrepancy no 
detailed particulars are given; but, so far as we can calculate from the 
data before us, it would cause an average deduction of some eight men 
to every company or troop throughout the Army. The Horse Guards, 
then, would really appear to have only 37 privates to a troop; the Ca. 
valry of the Line 42; and the Infantry both Line and Guards from 60 
to 64. And so much for the test by companies. 

This fails, however, fully to bring out the whole working of the aris. 
tocratical influences. Putting proportions out of view, there is no 
uniformity or regulation as regards the officers. In some regiments, 
the Ensigns take the rank of Lieutenants; in others, there are Lieu- 
tenants to each company and Ensigns to boot; some, again, have First 
Lieutenants to the flank companies; and one, the Royal Fusileers, has 
no subalterns but First Lieutenants. The 62d and 16th Regiments of 
Foot have 23 Lieutenants and 8 Ensigns; the 26th Foot has 22 Licu- 
tenants and 9 Ensigns; the 13th, 23 Lieutenants and 10 Ensigns; 
being 11 subalterns more than there ought to be to the first three regi- 
ments, and 13 to the last. As they have also 2 Majors and 2 Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, and are stationed in India, they may be considered on 
a war establishment; but they should at least have their comple- 
ment of men, as well as officers. Then, single officers are added 
to a regiment, for the sake of the convenience of a man with interest. 
Major Meape is Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, with a salary 
of 260/. a year, and allowances for forage, and ‘miscellaneous ” items 
of 1412. more. This officer is also a Captain of the 2lst Foot, with 
the brevet rank of Major; but of course he cannot attend to both 
duties, so to his regiment is given an additional Lieutenant to take the 
deputy’s place. A similar plan is followed with Captain Enocn, of 
the 23d Foot, the Deputy- Assistant- Quartermaster- General. 

We have shown that three out of four of the commanding officers of 
a regiment are sinecurists, or quasi-sinecurists ; and some military men 
consider one subaltern to a company sufficient in peace. It will not, 
therefore, after this general exposition, be assuming too much to say, that 
our Army is over-officered by at least one fourth; and that no system 
of military reform will be efficient which does not act upon their num- 
bers, by reducing companies when officers die or retire, as well as by 
merely ceasing to fill up the vacancies caused in the ranks, which plan 
in fact only increases this discrepancy. To state this saving with 
arithmetical precision, would involve very long calculations, and could 
not be properly accomplished without official assistance, which we are 
not likely to get. Deducting, however, from 1,011,009/., (the total pay 
of the oflicers, ) 237,0007. as the cost of Colonels, Lieutenant- Colonels, 
and. Majors, there remains 774,000/.: about one-fourth of which, of 
193,0001., could be saved under this head,—forming a total retrenchment 
of 327,0001., or 30 percent. on the officers alone; which sum, if carried 
over tivo-and-twenty years, gives nearly seven millions spent upon “ pre- 
paration” for a war which is not yet come. f 

The immediate pecuniary saving is, however, a small matter 1n 
comparison with its indirect operation and its moral effects. he 
aristocratical abuse of over-officering is strongly felt in the Army Dead- 
weight, though it escapes a superficial observation. The constant ten- 
deucy of the system is to turn the honours of the military profession 
into a fashionable amusement for a few years whilst the novelty 
pleases, and afterwards to make the overgrown soldier-boy a pensioner, 
or probably a jobber, for life. A young man with political interest 1s 
allowed to enter the Army as an Ensign by purchase, his commission 





costing him say 4501. ; after a certain “regulation” time, he may have @ 
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Lieutenancy, if be can find one in the market, by paying say 700V. 
and receiving ‘the difference ”—that is, the Ensign who succeeds him 

ays him the 4501. which he gave. He becomes a Captain through 
the same means ; by which time, with your mere aristocratical 
jdlers, one of two things commonly happens—he goes upon half-pay, 
or, he begins jobbing. Time has removed the gloss of novelty; the 
young gentleman is tired of playing at soldiers; with the Captaincy 
comes the responsibility of his company, and a certain set of routine 
pusiness to perform in relation to it, for which he has no stomach: 
so he gets permission to exchange, and retires upon half-pay, re- 
ceiving the “regulation” difference between the value of the full-pay 
which he gives up and the half-pay which he receives, and as much 
more as he can get in the shape of a private douceur. If this game be 
played with any skill, it is one of the best modes of investing money, 
nowadays, for a man with interest : he sees all the pleasant side of feather- 
ped soldiering—gets a position in society, an annuity for life, and the 
title of Captain, with the chance of brevet rank, and any other promo- 
tion which time may bring. There are other modes of increasing the 
Half-pay list, but enough for a passing peep. 

If our Captain, however, has ambition and interest,—or good interest, 
which is all in all sufficient,—he will not retire upon half-pay without a 
struggle. The Captaincy is indeed not relished, on account of its 
trouble; so he strains every nerve for a Majority. With this he has 
not only higher rank, higher pay, and little or nothing to do, but he has 
now a better chance of pushing for higher promotion: he may become 
Lieutenant- Colonel, or get brevet rank as a Major-General and still 
retain his pay asa Major. The reader can now comprehend why there 
are 257 Majors to about 120 regiments. 

The Brevetis itselfa grievous abuse, having its origin in purely aris- 
tocratical influence turning national institutions to its own purposes. 
There are two kinds of rank in our land service— Army and Regimental. 
A Captain in a regiment may be a Lieutenant- Colonel in the Army 
by brevet. In such case, he will only receive pay according to his regi- 
mental standing, the brevet merely fixing rank, (accompanied, however, 
with an ‘‘allowance ” of 2s. a day;) but if the regiment is acting along 
with other troops, and thus forming part of an “ army,” then brevet 
rank enables a regimental junior to take the command over the head of 
his regimental superiors. In this case he would receive the higher 
or Army pay, and take the chance of any promotion that might happen 
through the death or wounds or other incapacity of the real commander. 

Let us now, in a single broad instance, allude to the opeiation 
of aristocratical influence in its effect upon the efficiency of the 
Army; which, after all, is the most important matter. A glance 
at our large table will prove, that the non-commissioned officers 
increase in the ratio of the commissioned officers,—or in other 
words, that the more numerous the officers, the less they do.* In 
the Infantry of the Line, tiere is about one officer to every 19 men, 
and one non-commissioned to every 12 men. In the Cavalry of the 
Line, there is one officer to every 12 men, and one commissioned 
officer to every 105 men. In the Horse Guards, however, the officers 
compared with the men are as ] to 11, the non-commissioned officers 
as] to 63. So that, in the marching regiments, an officer and less 
than two non-commissioned officers can manage 19 privates; in the 
Guards, a somewhat similar number of men requires two officers and 
three deputies. The moral of al! which is, not that the Horse Guards 
are more unruly than other soldiers, for they are the best-behaved men 
in re Army, but that their Sergeants do all the duty, and the officers do 
nothing. 

We try another tack, and then close for the present week. The 
course shall be towards the Officers’ Dead-weight ; which, it will be 
seen by the following table, is greater now by 82,000/. than it was two 
or rather three years after the peace. 


In 1817. In 1837. 
General Officers...........2..- £101,280 ...ccccccecsee £113,000 
Retired Full Pay, Half-pay, and 
Allowances ........0. sincere CRT BO i ccincéocseeeass 615,500 
Widows’ Pensions ,.....+-..++. 96,406........ vereces 148,723 


£844,937 £877,223 

It is worth while to pause upon the items. We find during 
twenty years of peace, when no one could have an opportunity of 
becoming a General by any other method than the routine of service, 
that the cost of the Generals is higher by one-twelfth than after a 
war of unexampled extent and duration, and in which the British army 
Was engaged in active service far beyond what it had ever been before. 
Look then at the Half-pay, &c. and see the result—a paltry reduction of 
one- twentieth part in twenty years. Two years after the close of along war, 
the half- pay list must have been as full as it ever ought to have been. 
Twenty years later, the reduction is too inconsiderable for a thought. 
Now, will any one say that this could have been possible under a proper 
system? Thirty years is the average extent of ageneration. If all the 
officers on the Half-pay list of 1817 had been young men, death would 
have made sad havoc with their numbers ; but, considering that many 
must have been old, many wounded, many worn out with the fatigues 
of war, natural causes ought by this time to have reduced it to nearly 
nothing. And we can guess from the third item, that death has not 
been idle. ‘The Widows’ Pensions are higher by 50 per cent. than 
they were after all the mortality of the battle-field and hospitals ; 
although all officers do not leave widows, although every widow is not 
entitled to a pension, and although several pensions are requisite to 
amount to one balf-pay. But, as fast as the old officers have died off, 
their place has been filled up by the operation of the processes we have 
Indicated. A pensioner is your true pbhenix—the old bird seems to 
die, but a new one immediately rises from his ashes. Anda very ex- 
Pensive sort of bird itis. The Officers’ Army Dead- weight alone has 
Cost the nation about 17 millions during these last twenty years, even 
excluding Pensions for Wounds, &c., which would carry it to about 23 
mnillions, 
Pw ao not encumber the statement by endeavouring to deduct the trumpeters and 
mers from the non-commissioned officers, because we have not the data for doing 


pn gs ; and as it is a question of proportion, little or no effect is produced upon the 








PARTY POLITICS. 
Tue Review of principle, as the London and Westminster may 
be termed, was quickly followed by the two great party organs 
of Tory and Whig expedients. The Quarterly and the Edin- 
burgh have appeared this week, each with a manifesto or pro- 
gramme of policy for the ensuing session. The clever paper 
ala Croker, in the Quarterly Review, is for the greater part 
devoted to an elaborate and rather unnecessary effort to prove 
that Whigs in power have been as lavish of the public trea- 
sure, and as unscrupulous in the creation and abuse of pa- 
tronage, as the Tories. Lord Jonn RussE.u’s attack upon Tory 
Administrations and praise of himself and his colleagues for their 
superior public virtue, at the Stroud dinner, provoked the recri- 
mination, They who are neither Whig nor Tory will conclude 
from the array of facts and figures put forth by the Reviewer, 
that both factions have fleeced the country to the best of their 
ability ; that the measures on which they pride themselves have 
been mostly failures ; and that the wonder is how the nation has 
managed to thrive in spite cf its masters. Furnishing a proof of 
the necessity of curbing both Whig and Tory Ministers, and a 
summary of the effects of aristocratic misrule, all this is not 
without value; but the only portion of the article which possesses 
present interest, relates to what the author calls the “ Prospects 
of the Country,”—meaning thereby, the prospect the Tories have 
of turning out Lord Metzourne. In calculating the chances 
of the return of his friends to oflice, the Reviewer describes the 
STATE OF PARTIES IN PARLIAMENT. 

“¢ Lord John Russell no more leads the House of Commons than the Queen’s 
coachman drives her Majesty’s state coach and its eight cream-coloured horses 
to Westminster. He occupies the seat, looks his part with becoming: smart- 
ness, shakes the reins, and even occasionally appears to crack the whip ; but the 
horses aré really guided by persons attending on either side, in less conspicuous 
but more important places. Lord John Russell does what Mr. O’Connell desires, 
as far as Sir Robert Peel will allow him; and is even not unwilling to be assisted 
by Sir Robert !’:el, whenever it can be done without offence to Mr. O’Connell. 
The plain truth is, that we have leaders incapable of leading, and governors 
utterly incompetent to govern, who occupy places which they cannot execute— 
who exist only Ly the balance of parties—whose greatest weakness is their own 
professed supporters, and whose main and substantial power is the strength of 
their avowed antagonists. 

“ This state of affairs, new in the history of nations, cannot possibly be of 
long duration. _It is the result of a kind of equilibrium which at this moment 
has been established by the gradual abatement of the Reform phrensy and the 
increasing force of Conservative principles; but it is quite clear that such ele- 
ments cannot remain stationary—the two principles of forward and halt—of 
movement and conservation—of democracy, in short, and monarchy—are in 
hostile presence: a weak Ministry, which, though it talks big, and flatters and 
appears to favour the Movement party, is really desirous of temporizing, may 
prolong the critical equipoise, but eventually one or other of the ee 
must become predominant, and, obtaining the real government, decide the 
future fate and constitution of the country. 

«© There are some very curious political phenomena arising out of the present 
state of affairs. The first and most obvious is the near approach to equality in 
the numbers of the parties in the House of Commons. The Ministers—not- 
withstanding their marvellous abuse of her Majesty’s name and their extrava- 
gant exercise of patrooage—do not claim to be stronger than they were in the 
last session, when, it will be recollected, on their most important question they 
had only a majority of five. On the other hand, we do not suppose that the 
general gain of the Conservative party can substantially impair that narrow 
majority: but though not, perhaps, increased in numbers, it has been much 
strengthened in the character of its members, and by the encouragement of 
public opinion.” 

If any one expected that Tories, in office, would do aught 
for Reform of their own accord, the mistake would be corrected 
by observing that the watchword is to be “halt,” the principle 
“ conservation.” 

It is admitted that the Cunservatives cannot break down 

THE NARROW LIBERAL MAJORITY. 

‘ Some persons believe that Lord Melbourne cannot venture so much as to 
face a Parliament in which he has obtained so narrow a majority at so heavy a 
price: others, again, suppose that he will undoubtedly meet the Parliament, 
but that his majority will speedily fail him. We are of neither of these 
opinions: the first we wholly reject,—Lord Melbourne is neither weak enough 
nor wise enough to take that course; and as to the second, though we admit 
that the Ministerial majority is the weakest ever known, we still think that it 
will be found enough for Lord Melbourne’s immediate purposes, though it 
would be wholly insufficient for a Tory Ministry.” 

Why should a majority sufficient for Lord MzLBourneg be too 
small for Sir Ropert Peri? The Whigs will answer, that the 
Liberal Members represent the great body of the people, and 
have a fulcrum out of doors which the Tories lack. But the 
Reviewer has another mode of explaining what he admits “ may 
seem to some readers a paradox.” He quotes, from BoswgLl, 
Dr. JoHnson’s celebrated distinction between Whig and Tory— 
the prejudice of the Tory being for “establishment,” of the Whig 
for “innovation,” &c.; and then gives the following apology 
for the 

NECESSITY OF A LARGE TORY MAJORITY. 

“‘ From this great and eternal distinction has arisen the state of affairs of 
which we are treating. It is to this principle that may be traced the hesitation 
and adverseness to change of all Tory Governments, and the rash, factious, and 
inflammatory proceedings of all Whig Oppositions. It was this principle 
which made the House of Lords, unfortunately, reluctant to transfer the fran- 
chise of Grampound, Penryn, and East Retford, to Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Mauchester; and which emboldened the Opposition of 1830 to foment the 
popular discontent and disturbance which Lord John Russell bas so indiscreetly 
brought back to observation. sy 2) 

“On the same principle it is, that, provided Lord Melbourne can maintain 
his majority of five or even of one, on any direct question between him and Sir 
Robert as’ candidate Prime Ministers, he may be quite at his ease on all 
the real points of government : he will have Sir Robert Peel and as many of 
Sir Robert’s 320 Conservative friends as may on any be nec y to 
defend the Crown, to maintain public order, to support public credit, and to 
administer public justice. But, on the other hand, if Sir Robert were First 
Minister, the Whigs would revert to their old Opposition practices: they would 
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ard harass in Parliament—they would calumniate, and agitate, and in- 
flame out of doors—they would talk of stepping the supplies, and placard 
exhortations to go for gold—they would find fault on every occasion, and endea- 
your to thwart every proposition, and especially those which might bear on the 
dignity of the Crown, the security of public credit, the maintenance of public 
ae, and the execution of public justice. And against such an Opposition, 
it was not in the most palmy days of Toryism possible to conduct the Govern- 
ment without a large and steady majority. Can any one believe that it could 
now be accomplished with less ?” 

The prospect of obtaining “a large and steady majority ” is 
distant; and the Reviewer warns his party against a 

PREMATURE SEIZURE OF POWER. 

«* Why should we, or any other honest Conservative, endeavour to blind our- 
selves or our friends to the real posture of public affairs? why should we delude 
them into a desire of prematurely seizing the Government, which they could 
not hold; why should we urge or even countenance impatient attempts, which 
would probably defeat, and certainly postpone, the ultimate success of Conser- 
yative principles throughout the empire? 

“ Sir Robert Peel has manfully declared that he is ready, under a strong 
sense of public duty, to accept the Government whenever a vote of Parliament 
may summons him to that great responsibility; but it seems to us of vital im- 
portance that such a vote should not be hastily snatched—a casual and tempo- 
wary success—but should be the result of that spontaneous and gradual im- 
provement of political opinion, which is the best pledge for its stability and 
duration.” 

But, in the mean while, is Ireland te be delivered over to 
O’ConneELL? Is the ‘“ power of the Crown to be confided to 
men whose principle it has always been to impair the power of 
the Crown?” Toa certain extent this must be; and what can 
the Tories do to hinder it? The Reviewer tells them that they 

» may do much, by taking up an “ essentially Conservative posi- 
tion.” 





OBSTRUCTIVE POLICY OF THE TORIES. 

‘¢ We believe that, by taking up a defensive and essentially Conservative 
position in both Houses of Parliament, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Stanley, and their friends may, by the commanding dignity of their 
authority—their known superiority in the House of Lords—their almost equality 
in the House of Commons—the unquestioned support of England, and the con- 
fidence and concurrence of the vast majority of the education and property of 
the whole empire—do much—and more than can be done by any other system— 
towards the great object of wise and good men in every political crisis, ne quid 
detrimenti respublica capiat. 

“ We donot conceal from ourselves that we have bold, enterprising, reckless 
—we have almost desperate—antagonists; but we are satisfied that it is with 
such eremies that the Fabian system—cunctando restituens rem—is most 
efficaci Heter nay, discordant as are the elements of the Go- 
vernment majority, they will be kept together, by the spirit of party and the 
appetite for place, against any attempt to dislodge their leaders from office: 
but when not compressed by that danger, personal vanities, selfish objects, 
individual disappointments, will necessarily arise; and though they may be 
such as would be again merged in any great party struggle, they would at least 
render the Government less confident on other points, and more careful not to 
afford any opportunity or excuse for occasional conjunctions and temporary 
coalitions between either their ‘loose fish’ or their more respectable and 
moderate supporters, and the Conservative body. 

“‘ The system of delegation and party pledges, predominant as it has become, 
is not yet powerful enough to prevent altogether the movements of ambition, 
avarice, or even conscience, and the narrowness of the Ministerial majority, 
though it will produce many unworthy compliances with individual jobbing, 
will also produce occasional deferences to wise and moderate councils. Besides, 
it must be recollected, that though the whole majority is pledged to the general 
support of the Whig Administration, and will keep their pledge, they assert 
that they are not pledged to revolution, but the contrary—and they may occa- 
sionally be inclined to act accordingly. So that, on the whole, we incline to 
hope that there will be some check to that course of profligate abuse of epis- 
copal, judicial, and magisterial patronage, which has been lately pursued, par- 
ticularly in {Ireland. Certain it is, that no fatal administrative mischief can 
for the present be perpetrated, and that the remnant of our constitution is, for 
the moment, in as little peril as, under the recent decisions of the constituen- 
cies, it could well be.” 

There is another source of comfort for the Tories. The Re- 
viewer admits that the pamphlet on the Domestic Prospects of the 
Country affords evidence of the Ministerial resolve not “ to push 
matters to hazardous extremities "—to come to a compromise on 
the Irish Corporation question, and to waive that of the Irish 
Church. The dignified conduct of the Conservatives in the next 
Session is to “ awe and arrest injurious innovations,” and thus pre- 
pare the way for 

THE RETURN OF THE TORIES TO OFFICE. 

‘« Impatience and imprudence may check it, [the growing principle of Con- 
servation, | but if permitted to work its own way in the common sense, the 
moral feeling, and the patriotism of the constituent body, it may, within no 
long period, so confirm the advancing improvement in the state of parties as to 
produce an Administration of strength, talent, and stability—an Administration 
which may be able to restore the dwindled character of the country abroad, and 
to relieve our internal and social interests from the state of uncertainty, insecu- 
rity, anxiety, and alarm in which we have for the last few years rather struggled 
than lived. England is already weary and disgusted with the restless weakness 
and perverse imbecility of the present Ministers; who stand, like the armorial 
shield of the Berties, between the emblem of Zéadical force on one hand, and 
of Popish fraud on the other. Evidently ashamed, and still more afraid of 
their companions, and trembling and hesitating between them, they yet have 
not the common honesty, the common courage, or even the common sense, to 
get rid of both their tormentors by a straightforward policy. They trust for 
escape to the chapter of accidents, or, if that shall fail them, to the generous 
patriotism of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, to save them in the hour of 
need from their own supporters !” 

The policy of the Tories, then, is to bide their time, to avoid 
mere party conflicts, and assist Ministers in resisting every move- 
ment onward. They have become reconciled to the third condi- 
tion under which we showed* that a Conservative Government 
might exist—supported by Tories, though the pay and patronage 
oust remain with the Whigs for some time longer. The insidious 
tactics, so successful in the last Parliament, are to be still in 

vogue. The trap is laid in open daylight—the bait is palpable : 
will the Whigs leap into the snare ? 





If the Edinburgh Review is on this occasion a faithful organ of 
the Ministerial Whigs, there is reason to hope that the Tories 
will not be permitted to pursue their damaging policy unmolested, 
The paper on the Defects of the Reform Bill—in which some wil] 
be apt to recognize the pen of a celebrated Ex-Chancellor, (but in 
that case they will also recognize the symptoms of a remarkable 
progression since the October number of 1834,)—sets out with the 
frank assumption, that “a further amendment of the elective 
system” is a subject on which the Liberal party is nearly of one 
mind. 

THE REFORM BILL A FAILURE. 

“‘ We believe that there is little difference of opinion among those whoaye. 
generally termed the Reformers, or Liberal party, and none whatever among 
those who, regardless of any party interests, look only to the progress of im. 
provement in our institutions, upon a subject which must needs force itself 
on the attention of the Legislature at no distant day,—we mean the further 
amendment of the elective system ; and, at the very least, the removal of the 
serious imperfections which experience has discovered in the Reform Bill of 
1852. If we consider for a moment the results of the late election, no doubt 
can remain as to the pernicious tendency of some parts of the Bill ; perhaps 
not much greater doubt as to the necessity of extending its principle, and 
coupling it with other measures fitted to secure freedom to the people in the ex. 
ercise of the franchise. 

“The rate-paying clauses have deprived vast numbers of their votes. The 
necessity of a yearly registration has disfranchised a still larger proportion. Ob. 
serve only how these parts of the machinery work. Persons of a certain station, 
and who occupy themselves with political matters more or less, at all times 
have their attention directed to the steps required to be taken for entitling them 
to vote at an election, come when it may; they have no occupation that makes 
the attendance a loss to them; or they can afford to pay agents for doing what 
is required. But a poor man feels little interest in the matter, unless on the very 
eve of a contest ; and the steps which the Act requires him to take, bring upon 
him some little loss and much inconvenience. We arenow chiefly speaking of the 
registration ; and its effect is to throw the whole into other hands than those of 
the voter,—that is to say, to give certain persons of large means, and who can 
afford to employ numerous agents, the control of that operation. There is the 
expense almost of annual election contests, which the enemies of Parliamentary 
Reform used always to maintain would fall heaviest upon the popular party, 
and increase the iiewaes of the aristocracy; and which the advocates of Au- 
nual Parliaments never doubted would produce this effect, unless the measures 
recommended by them embraced some effectual check to the evil. The check 
which they hoped would be effectual, was the universal extension of the suf- 
frage ; but as most men seem now agreed that the people are not sufficiently in- 
structed * to render this a safe measure, and as it may reasonably be questioned 
whether it would wholly remove the mischief complained of, some other remedy 
must be sought, if we would not leave the representation entirely in the hands 
of a few wealthy families in the counties, and a few borough jobbers in all the 
smaller towns. It is in vain tosay that Reform Associations can counteract 
the efforts of men who find their interest and gratification in spending their 
money upon keeping up an election influence, by watching the registration from 
year to year. These Associations will here and there succeed: in great towns, 
and even in a few contested counties, they may be depended on—at least while 
excitement prevails. But in ordinary towns, and in the vast majority of places, 
such voluntary exertion can never make head against the long purses of a few 
individuals, the train of agents, long in proportion to the purse that pays them, 
In seasons of tranquillity, all men—even in periods of a more stirring kind 
most men—are disposed to mind their private coneerns, much more than those 

of the State. A few only are politicians by profession ; and of these the richer 
class will have most of their supporters registered, and most of their adversaries 
kept back by frivolous objections. How should it be otherwise? or how else 
can we account for the change that has taken place in the representation since 
1832? We were of the number of those who, in 1835, supposed that the 
change whicb had taken place in two years was owing to the Tories being in 
office at the dissolution ; but now the Liberal party has dissolved, and with all 
the advantages of a new reign and a friendly Court, the returns have, we fear, 
been somewhat worse than before. Nothing can account for this but the evil 
operation of two additional registrations.” 
It is amusing to find these admissions in a Whig publication, 
and edifying to observe how the rally-ery of the “Queen and 
Reform” is now made the occasion of a sneer at the ignorant 
electors who might listen to it. 
The Reviewer rightly denies that corruption and intimidation 
alone gave the Tories the advantage at the last election. Still, 
much was effected by bribery and intimidation ; and he is, though 
reluctantly, compelled to resort for a remedy to 

” THE BALLOT. 
‘ It is needless to add, that those Reformers who mainly ascribe the change 
to influence, draw from it a new argument in favour of the Ballot. To this 
plan we are well known to have entertained an extreme repugnance. We still 
entertain this sentiment; and we remain of opinion that the expedient in ques- 
tion would greatly disappoint those who expect so much from it, especially as 
regards the counties. We have, however, almost come to think that it must 
have atrial; because the evil of the present system is so crying, that it be- 
comes impossible to imagine any thing more desperate ; and no one has a right 
to refuse the remedy propounded, unless he has some cure of his own to recom- 
mend. But as the Ballot will not, especially in small places, prevent corrup- 
tion, and as intimidation, particularly in counties, but to a certain degree, in 
towns also, will continue to be exerted,—and as it does not profess to furnish a 
remedy for the defects in the registration, but, on the contrary, will rather 
make it the more necessary that its machinery should be amended,—the Legis- 
lature cannot be suffered to shrink from the imperative duty of providing some 
more effectual means than the law at present gives of discovering and prevent- 
ing corruption, and of facilitating registration. Can we imagine any thing more 
scandalous than that it should be as notorious to all the world that seats in Par- 
liament are obtained by bribing the electors, as it used to be that they were pur- 
chased from Boroughmongers ; and yet that this corruption should defy the law, 
whilst it spreads its baneful influence over the community, to the deadly cou- 
tamination of public morals, even supposing its political consequences were out 
of the question? How can Parliament answer to the country for allowing 4 
day to pass without taking the steps which must precede any attempt at ap- 
plying an efficacious check to this frightful evil? An investigation must be 
undertaken, not in a few cases, but upon an enlarged scale, commensurate with 
the mischief. It must be a real and searching, as well as an extensive inquiry: 
The parties which divide, and which occupy the Parliament more than the 
country, must Jay their account with the public eye being fixed watchfully upon 
* This is certainly the prevailing opinion now; but it may be doubted if any part 
of the people are more ignorant or more open to imposition than the present electors 
would seem to have been considered by some of the candidates at the late contests, 
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when they called upon them “ to support Reform because the Queen was for it,” in» 
stead of asking them to support the Queen’s Ministers because they were fer Reform 
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their proceedings in this important matter. The suspicion will very easily be 
yaised, if any slowness, any reluctance, any disposition to quiet or to compro- 
mise be perceived, that all are to blame alike. If any class of persons resists a 
roposition to inquire, or—what in its effects comes exactly to the same thing— 

F any favour the easy abandonment of such a proposition, all men beyond the 

jmmediate Mfluence of party intrigue will at once pronounce that inquiry is 

only shunned because it is feared.” 

Laws against bribery are of no use, if they are to remain a dead 
letter on the Statute-book : and to insure the execution of penal 
enactments against electoral corruption, it is proposed to appoint 

A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 

«Jt is many years since we earnestly pressed upon the attention of our 
Southern neighbours the necessity of adopting an institution which has long 
been known in this country, and has produced the happiest effects on the admi- 
nistration of justice—we mean the office of Pustic Prosecutor ; not indeed 
to supersede the Grand Jury, but to act with that much less useful, though we 
are not disposed to say superfluous body. If this would be an essential improve- 
ment in the general administration of the criminal law, it would be peculiarly 
beneficial in the branch to which we are now adverting. There, a common 
sense of delinquency, in which all parties have shared, though probably to dif- 
ferent extents, prevents prosecution by a kind of tacitcompact. Threats are held 
out, possibly serious determinations formed, during the election, and especially at 
jts close and in the moment of disappointment, to bring the nefarious means to 
light by which the victory has been obtained, and drag the wrongdoers to 
punishment. But with time comes reflection ; passion subsides, and prudence 
rises in its place ; money has been lost already, and more expense is begrudged ; 
parties not hostile, or friends themselves may be implicated ; means of investi- 
gation are wanting to private individuals; informers are reluctant to come for- 
ward, however undaunted and however rewarded ; and somewhat of the odium 
attached to the informer settles upon those who employ him, (but only those 
private individuals who employ him to support a personal case,) not upon a 
public officer acting disinterestedly in the discharge of an official duty, The 
result is plainly this, that no evidence is obtained, no proceedings are instituted 
by individuals; and yet no one can doubt that a Public Prosecutor could, and 
the voice of the country and of Parliament would make him pursue the offenders, 
if his own sense of duty proved an inadequate stimulus. The appointment of 
such an officer then, for general purposes, but especially for this province, 
we hold to be the effectual remedy for the evil. There seems no reason 
to think that any very considerable alteration in the Bribery Laws would be 
required for enabling him satisfactorily to discharge the duties of the office.” 

It is to be hoped that the Public Prosecutor, if appointed, will 
perform his duty more thoroughly in England than the same 
officer in Scotland, otherwise he will do little towards preventing 
the use of corrupt influence in elections. Another suggestion of 
the Whig Reviewer is to appoint a public oflicer to attend to the 
registration. This is ow7 notion; but when we first suggested 
it, we were told by one of the Ministerial newspapers that it could 
not be entertained, because, forsooth, the Government had already 
enough to do, and it savoured of Prussian centralization, which 
the journalist did not relish. Perhaps the proposition will meet 
with more fayour now that it has been taken up by the Edinburgh 
Review. 

A PUBLIC REGISTRAR. 

‘Tt seems equally certain that the care of registering voters should be in- 
trusted to another officer, though one of a different class—one appointed for 
life; removed, like a Judge, from party connexions or political pursuits; inca- 
pable of a seat in either House of Parliament, and removable only by a joint ad- 
dress of the two Houses. It would be quite a sufficient security against his 
partiality in omitting to claim insertion for any qualified persons, or to urge ob- 
jections against any not qualified, first, that he would act by himself and his 
deputies, in the face of the country and responsible to Partiament ; and secondly, 
that the concurrent right would remain to others at least to present their own 
claims. Whether or not the right now enjoyed, and so grossly abused, of 
urging objections, should remain, is another question. If it is thought unsafe 
to leave this exclusively to the Registry Office, at least checks might be devised, 
by means of costs, to obviate the abuse now so justly complained of, and which 
80 notoriously works to the disfranchisement of many and the grievous vexa- 
tion of more.” 

As an exposition, the paper from which these quotations are 
made is imperfect and meagre, and the remedial process is insuf- 
ficiently developed; but it is much for an Edinburgh Reviewer ; 
and, as an indication that the necessity of doing something is felt 
in the high places of Whigdom, it is worthy of notice. Unless 
means shall be used to amend the Reform Act, the Reviewer 
Maintains that the people will be worse off than they were under 
the old rotten borough system: and he exhorts the Liberals not 
to be deterred from attempting improvements by dread of the large 
Tory minority. 

Y REFORM OF THE REFORM ACT. 

“We are not to be disheartened by large minorities, after struggling so long 
against large majorities; we shall appeal to the country if its representatives are 
slack in discharging their duty; but we address ourselves to those representa- 
tives in the first instance, and, above all, to those who framed and to those who 
carried the Reform Bill. Let them be assured of this, that unless such amend- 
ments be made in it as shall enable the people to obtain a real representation of 
their opinions and wishes—a body that will not thwart them or oppress them— 
they are worse than they were before it passed. For there is no longer a Rotten 
Borough Parliament, which had for the most part no constituents, and could 
not venture upon measures vehemently opposed within doors, if the resistance 
Was bucked by the people at large. A body which is just popular enough in 
its origin, just elected by sufficient numbers to make it appear a free and full 
Tepresentation of the whole community, without in reality deserving that title, 
ifit shall at any time, and by however narrow a majority, give way to undue 
influence, and join the Court or the Aristocracy against the People, will be 
ound a far more dangerous tool in the hands; of power than the Borough Par- 
lament which it has supplanted.” 

The question returns, will the Ministers honestly attempt to 
carry the improvements recommended by the Reviewer? Or is the 

Te nmendation made insincerely, merely to soothe the Radicals ? 

his should be put to the proof at the very commencement of the 
session: and it wid/ be, unless the Independent Members are con- 
as to “rub on” in the same silly fashion as heretofore—ruining 
amelie to please the Whigs, and assisting the Tories to com- 
~~ the ruin of both. If the Speech or the Address contain no 
stinct announcement of the remedial measures now called for by 





be moved. Doubtless it will be said that there is more conve- 
nience in avoiding topics on which parties differ, and that courtesy 
to the young Queen requires an unanimous Address from her first 
Parliament. The reply is, that in point of fact it is just as conve- 
nient to divide on the motion for the Address as on any other; 
and that the old Whig practice was to move an amendment on 
the Address. There is precedent as well as reason for such a 
course. The plea of courtesy to the young Queen would be a mere 
pretence: her Majesty’s dignity cannot be in any way compro 
mised by a motion or a discussion far from implying disrespect or 
unkindness to her, but involving matters of deep interest to her sub« 
jects. On the contrary, it would be an auspicious commencement 
of her reign, if her Majesty were advised to discard unmeaning 
generalities and to speak in distinct and intelligible terms from the 
Throne to the Representatives of the People. At all events, it is 
the duty of Independent Members of Parliament to come toa clear 
understanding on the policy of the session. It might suit the Go-- 
vernment to keep dancing before the eyes of well-meaning Mem- 
bers some will-o’-the-wisp, which should lead them, agape, in the 
Ministerial track till the time for prorogation arrived. It is of 
especial importance to use the earliest opportunity of ascertaining 
the designs of Ministers; because, if it should appear that there is 
no intention of forwarding any effectual remedies of the kind 
alluded to, it would be better at once to relinquish the vain and 
irritating pursuit, for the present, and employ our energies in a 
more useful direction. 





THE PARK GEESE versus THE PARK COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Between the geese in St. James’s Park and the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, hath lately arisea a radical 
difference of opinion on a point materially affecting the character 
of the Park-frequenting portion of the public. 

To come to a grave and proper decision between the parties, let 
us hear the pleadings. 

It seems that the Commissioners have, of their own mere no- 
tion, and without at all consulting their fellow bipeds, (who, from 
being always on the spot, might have been assumed to know 
something of the matter,) caused to be stuck up in sundry conspi- 
cuous positions around the piece of water in the Park the follow- 
ing notice— 

“* The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests earnestly request 
that all persons frequenting this garden will endeavour to protect from injury 
the valuable collection of aquatic birds preserved therein.” 

No evidence being offered, this is the Commissioners’ case, 

Let us now weigh the evidence of the alleged injured party. 

No one can have casually visited the Park without having ree 
marked the singular tameness of the “ valuable aquatic birds” 
preserved there. From the stately swan to the smallest teal, all 
seem alike confident that injury at the hands of the Park visiters 
is a contingency to which they are not liable. We ourselves 
have had biscuit taken out of our hand. Nay, notwithstanding 
the crowds which frequent the Park, so universal is the gentle 
demeanour observed towards the birds, that the sparrows have 
become tamed, and we have positively seen them disputing for 
crumbs with a tribe of exotic ducks, surrounded by a crowd of 
delighted gazers. Does this betoken a liability to injury? Cer- 
tainly not; and yet weare told by Woods and Forests officiousness 
that the birds need protection ! ¥ 

But, assuming the truth of the allegation, let the reader mark 

the weakness, the almost super-oflicial folly of the injunction. The 
allegation is, that the birds are liable to injury from the Park fre- 
quenters. And the remedy? To the protection of the same 
Park-frequenters are the birds recommended. After this, com- 
mend us toa wolf for a faithful shepherd—to any thing or any- 
body, in short, but a Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
The notice is in truth a gratuitous insult to the public. This 
much, however, is quite certain, that if any latent disposition 
to injure the birds did anywhere exist, the stupid notice was 
precisely the thing to call it into action. In our boyish days, we 
are not quite sure that we should not have hada shy at the geese 
out of pure spite of their fellow geese, the Commissioners. But 
boys, we verily believe, are better nowadays; and the proof of 
this last position is that they have handsomely pelted the Come 
missioners’ libel—as may be seen in the S.W. corner of the 
sheet of water. 





METAPHYSICS OF “GOOD INTENTION.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
24th October 1837. 
S1r—Can any of your readers, who are well versed in the Spanish or Por- 
tuguese languages, inform me what is the literal meaning of the well-known 
and oft-repeated adage, that “ Hell is paved with good intentions ;” an expres- 
sion, as we have rendered it, altogether equivocal ? 
By good intentions, are we to understand those resolutions of amendment 
which, while the ill consequences of our past errors and follies are still fresh in 
our minds, we are all of us ready enough to form, but which, whatever may 
be the cause, whether it arise from innate weakness of mind or from some one 
of the numerous motives which actuate human conduct? when fresh tempta- 
tions occur, we but too often have not the courage to adhere to ? 
Or does it refer exclusively to the conduct and actions of those well-meaning 
individuals (a numerous class, be it observed, ) who are governed in all they do 
by the best possible motives, and yet contrive, from sheer want of judgment, so 
to act as to defeat the very ends they have in view, doing oftentimes infinitely 
more harm with their confounded good intentions than those whose designs are 
openly and intentionally mischievous ? 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


S. J. 





their own friends, an amendment, to supply the deficiency, should 
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HERVES RESIDENCE IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 


Mr. Henrvsz is an artist, who visited the court of Greece, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople, on a professional speculation, and returned 
overland by Vienna, performing his home journey to Belgrade on 
horseback with a Tartar courier, and thence travelling in a Hun- 
garian waggon till he reached the region of civilization and stage- 
coaches, 

Excepting the journey from Constantinople to Buda, the places 
Mr. Herve visited have been described so often, that one is 
almost tired of talking of their staleness. And he is not exactly 
the man to gather much information in a rapid gallop through a 
ecuntry,—from a deficiency in previous knowledge and enlarged 


. comprehension, as well as from a habit of attaching undue impor- 


tance to bad reads, bad inns, bad beds, and all the other inconve- 
niences which the enlightened traveller prepares for. In addition 
te which drawbacks, Mr. Herve writes from memory; having 
lost all his notes on his return to England! These premises are 
not encouraging ; but the book is amusing enough, and indeed 
better than could have been supposed. The author has at least the 
eye of an artist. In describing features, figure, costume, or scenery, 
he notes characteristic points with skilful distinctness; and perhaps 
his very narrowness of view, and his attention tothe small matters 
of daily life, are an advantage. They have combined to give reality 
and a certain degree of novelty to his volumes, enabling him to 
Strip off the disguises of life and look at things nakedly. Neither 
classical, romantic, political, nor conventional prejudices, operate 
upon his mind to a sufficient extent to endue objeets with any 
extrinsic halo, The Greeks imposed upon him—he calls them 
rogues. The Bavarians are confoundedly ugly —which is sin the first. 
The majority, he is told, are mere adventurers, who flock to Greece 
as Srronesow and his collaborateurs started for Ireland, to prey 
upon the natives—and this is sin the second. With the failings 
of little and uninformed minds, they have no other notion of a 
fitting existence than what they were accustomed to at home; so, 
on reaching the land of promise, they compelled every thing over 
which they had power to square to German fashions, whether it 
related to institutions or garments. They have tried to tax with 
German minuteness a half-barbarous nation of smuggler-pirates, 
with a country which it would puzzle the land-guard of France 
and the coast-guard of England to “ protect” efficiently : so that 
trade is checked ; the actual revenue is pretty well absorbed by 
the army ; the naval force, the civil government, and the splen- 
dour of the court, being chiefly supported by the foreign loan, for 
the repayment of which England may whistle. In Smyrna, again, 
Mr. Herve paints the European residents as thorough Levanters; 
describing and passing judgment upon morals which, if they really 
be as he says, have been varnished over by other travellers in con- 
sequence of Smyrniote hospitality, or, after having eaten salt, they 
have not thought fit to divulge publicly what they knew. On 
these and on many other points, Mr. Herve may indeed take 
small, superficial, and unrefined views; in the gossip or stories he 
retails, he may likely enough have been sometimes misinformed ; 
but it is a variety at least to read a homely John Bull sort of judg- 
ment upon subjects where we have hitherto had little beside decla- 
mation, cant, and a littérateur’s dressings up for effect. 

From what we have said, it will be conceived that Mr. Herve’s 
critical accounts are generally depreciating; yet they have an 
innate reality. We have read a variety of pictures of Orno, but 
all much more courtly than this. 

_ When one beholds a sovereign, we generally look at him with a very scru- 
tinizing eye, endeavouring to discern a something beyond the ordinary stamp of 
man. To make any discovery of that description in Otho, must require a 
being of superior penetration: at any rate I must confess my own deficiency 
in that respect, never having been able to perceive that majesty of appearance 
in the young King which we naturally imagine the attribute of monarchs. His 
countenance is ever replete with the expression of good-nature, and is in that 
instance a faithful index of his character. He is in stature about the middle 
height, perhaps rather above—may be from five feet nine to ten inches; 
would appear taller if he did not wear his hair so flat to his head—as though 
it were gummed thereon; and as if to preserve it constantly in an unruftled 
state, he has a habit ever and avon of stroking it down with his hand, thereby 
Fetaining it in the most perfect and obedient state of smoothness that man could 
desire. I never saw one rebel hair astray: happy would he be could he keep 
his subjects in the same state of subordination. But I suspect that this extreme 
neatness of coiffeur assists in giving him the air of a grocer’s apprentice when 
dressed in his Sunday clothes,—that is to say, those of Bishopsgate Street or 
Holborn, as those of the West end are more stylish-looking fellows than King 
Otho: and, indeed, he has other symptoms which savour of the grocer’s shop ; 

wing a curious knack of continually giving innumerable little nods of his 
head, which one might be led to imagine he had acquired from endeavouring to 
emulate those Chinese figures the usual appendages of dealers in groceries. 
The comparison may be carried still further: nothing can be more inoffensive 
than the physiognomy of those images; but undoubtedly that of the King’s is 
@s much so, In fact, he always appeared to me to have the expression of a 
good Jad whose master has just patted him on the head, and said to him, 


es 
ey 


‘* There’s a good boy; ” thus giving the youth an air of satisfaction with hime. 
self and all the world. ; _— 

Here, too, is another picture of Greek ladies at court, very dif 
ferent from that of many travellers. 

Amongst the brightest ornaments which adorned the court of Otho; none 
were so brilliant as the three daughters of Count d’Armansperg, who’ might 
justly be compared to the three Graces. If not handsome, yet extremely 
pleasing in their persons, agreeable in their manners, and elegant in their des 
portment, they gracefully floated through the mazes of the waltz, forming q 
most striking contrast to mest of the Greek ladies, who rolled about like g 
parcel of heavy tubs one after the other, assisted in their progress, as they were 
lugged along, by those who had the misfortune of being their partners, whom 
I have often heard declare that the next day it was impossible to write, or in 
any way use their arms, after the fatigue of spinning round one of these cum. 
brous ladies. Not that they were by any means tall or large women; on the 
contrary, generally very short, certainly often thick, and that sort of dead. 
weight which is difficult to wheel about. Often have I pitied the King, who, 
though young and slight, and not possessing, I think, much physical strength, 
yet out of pure kindness of heart would ask one of the aforesaid drags to waltz 
with him ; who became so elated and bewildered at the idea of being encircled 
within the arm of a king, that it required no common exertion, paralyzed and 
motionless as they were, to turn and twist about a heavy machine of that de. 
scription. 

BAVARIAN ECONOMY. 

I wish to do justice unto all men; and having made some allusion to the 
poverty of the Greekified Bavarians, let me now make the amende honorable, 
by declaring that, however poor they might be, they were not improvident; in 
fact, their system of economy was carried to a degree of rigour I have seldom 
witnessed. A luckless French restaurateur had come to Napoli, hoping to im 
prove his fortune, and was soon assailed by the Bavarian officers, with the 
Colonel at the head ; who, partly by persuading and partly by bullying, in- 
duced the poor devil to provide them a good dinner at a drachm a head (about 
eightpence-halfpenny.) The man declared he should lose by it; upon 
which they assured him, that his great gain would be on the profit he would 
make on the French wines they should purchase of him: and the poor fellow 
declared to me they never ordered any but the cheap Greek wines. 

ANCIENT COSTUME STILL SURVIVING. 

In one of the subjects from the chisel of some sculptor, who must have lived 
a thousand years before Christ, I found a proof of the extreme antiquity of the 
costume which the Greeks now wear. A man is represented stepping intoa 
chariot, having a fostenella in Jarge plaits or folds, precisely the same as worn 
at the present day. The Romans also adopted something of the same descrip- 
tion of garment, from the waist to the knees; the form exactly similar, but 
instead of being only of white linen, was composed of various materials, and 
what it lost in simplicity it gained in ornament. But this piece of drapery, 
with the Greeks, has not varied, it appears, from what it was three thousand 
years since; and in Scotland is still to be found in the Highlands, of various- 
coloured plaid. 

EFFECTS OF DRESS. 

It is amusing to observe the metamorphose that is effected in clothing men 
in our apparel who have been accustomed to the full flow of Eastern drapery: 
they having only habituated themselves to tightening the waist, whilst they 
have left full play for the limbs, can ill support the confinement of our trousers, 
which has a manifest influence on their gait. Instead of that bold, dignified 
step, which characterized. even the Gieek peasant, when buttoned up in our 
nether garments their walk descends into a Jittle sneaking shuffle; and, as a 
proof of how they were degraded in personal appearance by the change, in the 
eyes of their country-people, a good-looking young man, whom I had under- 
stood had been always particularly successful in his affairs with the fair sex, 
assured me one day when I was rallying him on the subject, that since he had 
assumed the European costume the ladies would not look at him; telling 
him that before he had a chivalric air, but that now he looked all that was in« 
significant. 

CORRESPONDENTS OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

I met in the East with several correspondents of the London papers, gentle. 
men receiving high salaries and generally passably well informed men; but I 
was much surprised at the light manner in which they gathered their intelli- 
gence, the little trouble they were at to ascertain whether it was correct or 
otherwise. In one instance, where I convinced one of them who read me the 
article he was about to send to England, that part of what he asserted was 
the direct opposite to the fact, he replied ** Oh, never mind, it will oe 
purpose just as well: so it shall go as it is, and will be more amusing than if 
were to send them the real truth.” 

“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, THEN COMES THE TUG OF WAR.” 


The desire of appropriating to themselves that which belongs to another, is 
the ruling passion with the Greeks; and however, in our own and other 
countries, we have heard of articles of all descriptions being stolen, yet one sort 
of thieving I never heard of until I arrived in Greece. A family who had 
lost one of its members had ordered the grave to be dug, and prepared for the 
funeral, which was to take place the following morning ; but another family 
having a similar misfortune, in the course of the night availed themselves of 
the grave that was ready, thereby saving the expense of having one dug; 
clapped in their coffin, with its contents, and covered it up; and, as it is not 
permitted to disinter a body without great difficulties, they kept possession, 
retaining the full benefit of the theft they had made. 

SMYRNIOTS. 

Respecting the Frank inhabitants, it has been observed that it matters little 
what nation a man comes from, as a few years’ residence in Smyrna will make 
any one a regular Levanter. — the term may not be perfectly compre 
hended by all my readers; I will therefore endeavour to give some idea of it, 
although it is very difficult to render it in all its meanings, as understood by 
those who have travelled or sojourned much in the Levant. A regular Le 
vanter is supposed to speak several languages badly, and none well. T 
Greek spoken at Smyrnais execrable; and the little that a foreigner there 
acquires is a grade worse. The Levanter is ever considered so quickly alive % 
his interest, that, if he can take you in, he never will resist the opportunity, 
either in making a bargain, getting off from it, or taking advantage of the dif- 
ference of the value of money, which often will vary several times 10 the 
course of the day. His answers are generally evasive: he fears to give you & 
direct one, lest he might in any shape compromise his interest ; yet he is indo- 
lent, compared with European merchants,—which arises from his adopting 
Eastern habits, which, after a time, he finds infectious; and as he becomes 
ostentatious, he spends much and saves little. Hence so few large fortunes 
amongst the foreign commercial men in this part of the world; but it heeds 
little what strangers say of the Smyrniots, when they are so severe upon them- 
selves that it would not be easy for travellers to exceed the condemnation they 
pronounce on their fellow townsmen. f 
I have often observed, that, as 89 many persons are totally ruined by the fre 
quent fires at Smyrna, I wondered that they had not any fire-insurance offices, 





as they had three for losses in shipping. They invariably made me the same 
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answer—that, if there were any means of insuring against fire at Smyrna, 
every man would set his house on fire. 

RAISINS AND FIGS. 

I verily believe, if persons could see the operation of arranging the figs, they 
never would eat another. There are the filthiest set of old women that can be 
raked together, who are ranged in the merchants’ Jong yards for the purpose 
of squeezing them and eg them in the little round boxes in which they 
are sent to Europe. Most of these women have young children, as dirty as 
they can be; and one moment they are washing their babies, &c. and then 

a pawing the figs, which alone make their hands in such a filthy mess, and 
te sight is so disgusting, that whilst this work was going forward, when I had 
occasion to pass the merchants’ yards, I used to run through as fast as I could 
tear, without looking either right or left. The a is not more gratifying of 
the preparation of the raisins: men are employed, after they have been dried 
to a certain degree, to tread them down, with their feet and legs bare, until they 
become in such a nasty condition, from the oozing out of the yellow brown 
juices from the fruit, which has always a considerable portion of dirt with it, 
that I always turned away from them with complete nausea. 

RATIONALE OF ENNUI. 

The great pastime in Turkey is the pipe: but it appears singular that people 
who have no education, and consequently can have no resources in their own 
minds, should be less subject to ennui than those who are more refined, and 
whose accomplishments, one would imagine, would always prove a source of 
amusement; but so it is, and experience has often afforded me the proof. I 
can only account for it in imagining that when any person’s education has been 
wrought to the highest degree, they become fastidious, and few things can yield 
them delight. If they be perfect musicians, the hearing of music gives them 
no enjoyment, unless the theme and the performers both approach perfection ; 
and how seldom does that occur? If they be exce!lent draftsmen, how few pic- 
tures can afford them pleasure? If their taste for literature be exquisitely re- 
fined, even the happiness to be derived from books becomes limited. Such 
beings I have met with, and have been out of all patience with them, be- 
cause they were incapable of enjoying any thing; even they would carry their 
fastidiousness so far as to bebold with indifference the expanse of a beautiful 
eountry, because they had seen a finer. 

The exact opposite to these tiresome personages are children. They seldom 
are conscious of ennui, because they can always find amusement; a trifle will 
afford it: occupation with them, if their own seeking, is a pleasure. In some 
respects the natives of the East resemble the child. Indifferent music will 
please them, so will any daub of a painting; and if it have a little gilt stuck 
in, they will be quite delighted ; and so will they be with the relation of a tale, 
no matter how extravagant or improbable. But here the similarity with 
children ceases, as i¢s pleasures are all active, whilst those of the Orientals are 
entirely passive. 





BRITISH COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Tae object of this publication is to expound the principles upon 
which a society is about to found an extensive colony in New Zea- 
land; and by society we mean, not a joint stock company, but 
a collection of families, of different ranks, professions, and pursuits, 
sufficient to constitute that whole of various parts which we call 
a society in the larger sense. After stating what he holds to be 
the true principles of Colonization, (which, as they are those recog- 
nized by the Legislature and acted upon in the case of South 
Australia, need not be recapitulated here,) the compiler takes a 
general view of the history of the New Zealanders; their capacity 
for acquiring civilization; the manner in which their condition 
has been affected by association with the Englishmen who have 
already settled in their country, (and who consist chiefly of run- 
away seamen from South Sea whalers, or escaped convicts from 
our neighbouring penal settlements in Australasia :) and dwells 
upon the necessity of putting some stop to the violence, cruelties, 
and licentiousness of this race of miscreants. He next examines 
generally the advantages which New Zealand holds out to British 
colonization ; investigates the capability of procuring, by purchase 
the cession of the necessary quantity of land from the native chief- 
tains, and explains the proposed plan of colonizing and governing 
the territory thus ceded. The volume is closed by a description 
of New Zealand and its inhabitants, arranged under these seven 
sections or heads— 

1. General Description of New Zealand. 

2. Rivers, Harbours, and Bays—Soil and Population. 

3. Existing State of British Colonization in New Zealand. 

4. General Character of New Zealanders. 

5. Views of the Natives as to the Settlement of an English Colony in New 

Zealand, &c. 
6, Climate and Soil—Productions—Agriculture—Implements of Husbandry 
— Food— Fruits—Fish—Birds. 

7. Trade and Shipping. 

Ina literary point of view, the volume of course has no claim 
to originality, except in its exposition respecting the proposed 
enterprise. It only professes to be a compilation, which shall 
bring together all the existing practical information about the 
country, people, and prospects of New Zealand, so far as they may 
be supposed to influence the colony, whether that information 
exists in books, Parliamentary Papers, periodicals, or private 
letters. It is, however, a remarkable compilation, for the skill, 
vigour, and earnestness with which it is executed. There are 
no marks of the heaviness or vagueness of second-hand in- 
formation about it. It is as fresh as if the facts were gathered 
from reality instead of being gleaned from books; and in those 
quasi-historical parts which are of course narrative, the narra- 
tion has all the flow and interest of a story. 

As an actual undertaking, the new proposal differs in its plan 
from all modern schemes of colonization, and in its ultimate pur- 

ses from all colonization whatever. Like the settlements of the 


omans, or of those formed during the reigns of the Tupors and 
the Stuarts, the colonists will go out in considerable numbers, 
With a regularly organized government and laws ; and these will be 
Tegulated, if not strictly administered, by a body forming a species 
of council, in the Mother Country, though this council will have 
No pecuniary or other interest in the colony. But the Romans 
nized wastes which they had first, created by slaughtering, 








selling, or driving away the owners of the soit 3 and the founders- 
of the early plantations of America settled ina thinly-peopled 
country amongst a barbarous race, with whom they could have 
little or no intercourse in common. The New Zealand projectors 
will go out like the Grecian colonists of Italy, Sicily, and Asia 
Minor, to a country very much under-peopled, but still inhabited ; 
they will mingle with a race much inferior to the colonists, doubt- 
less, but not absolute savages, and not totally ignorant of the arts 
of life or of commerce. But whilst the Greeks emigrated without 
considering the rights of the natives one jot beyond their means 
of enforcing them, the rights of the aborigines of New Zealand are 
to be regarded with the greatest care, not only by regulation and 
opinion, but by law and the establishment of an officer ex- 
pressly to protect them. Eventual benefit, no doubt, accrued to 
the inhabitants where the Greeks settled, and amalgamation of 
race by intermarriages took place; but these were accidents never 
intended by the colonists. On the other hand, to exalt and civi- 
lize the New Zealanders, and to protect them from the sort of 
civilization which absconded felons and their comates are now 
labouring to introduce, is the design of the founders of this new 
colony: to amalgamate the races is an object, or at least a hope. 
May they be as much more successful in their plans than the 
founders of Ionia, Doria, and Syracuse, as their purposes are more 
philanthropic. GisBon, when noticing a report that the Scots and 
Picts were cannibals, remarks that such instances of the change 
from savage to civilized life “tend to enlarge the circle of our 
ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may 
produce in some future age the Hume of the Southern hemi- 
sphere.” It would ke a curious instance of lucky sagacity should 
the sportive prophecy of the historian be confirmed. The individual 
genius must of course be an accident, but the circumstances to 
form him seem in the course of fulfilment. 

With respect to the success of the enterprise, we see little 
reason to entertain a doubt—always supposing it to be properly 
conducted. The country is sufficiently extensive ; its area being 
somewhat larger than Great Britain. In one sense, it is better 
adapted for commerce; having, from its greater length, a longer 
extent of sea-coast, whilst it is well provided with harbours and 
rivers. Its geographical position is very excellent: the islands 
lie in the centre of the South Sea fishery; they communicate 
readily and directly with South America, Australasia, China, and 
the Spice Islands, and have ready access to India, and to one entire 
coast of Asia and America—a boundless source of trade, when 
emigration from the United States shall touch the shores of the 
Pacific. The climate is beautiful—a milder England. The soil 
is fertile; and large forests of the finest timber offer an imme- 
diate product—not like the trees of America, a mere incumbrance, 
or an article of trifling value, but a commodity in extensive 
demand, and for which a ready market is already existing. The 
sea teems with edible fish; and, as we have said already, the 
Vicinity is the resort of the sperm-whale. 

The natives have a considerable aptitude for acquiring our 
arts. They have already improved in skill in the lower ones, 
even by the teaching of the miscreants who are settled amongst 
them. They are efficient in the mechanical employments. They 
are found to make excellent sailors. The chiefs have a great 
desire for European, or rather British colonists, to introduce 
civilization and its comforts and laws amongst them, as well as to 
protect them from each other, from the depredation and violence 
of captains of vessels, and the present settlers. The Missionaries, 
who are resident amongst them, speak in high terms of their ca- 
pacities and dispositions. Lastly, the right of land is strictly 
acknowledged by their customs ; its title formally defined, and its 
transfer rigidly maintained, even when the purchase-money is in- 
adequate. The energetic character and numbers of the people, 
which at first struck us as offering a difficulty, seem really an 
element of success. At all events, the Grecian colonies, the most 
splendid in themselves and the most important in their effects 
which the world has yet seen, had exactly the same circumstances 
to encounter. 

All this, however, is large and remote, or at best gene- 
ral. Many may like to know the prospects of individual 
profit. And theseseem not small. There are several tolerably re- 
spectable timber and shipping establishmentsin New Zealand, that 
do well without the protection of law or even opinion. Runaway 
convicts have made what may be called fortunes in a few years; 
and one fellow, who landed without a penny, boasted of having 
acquired many hundred pounds in a very short time. This, how- 
ever, was accomplished by keeping a grog-shop, and by disreput- 
able arts analogous to crimping, which no respectable person would 
practise. There is one fact, however, of so very interesting a 
nature in itself, and so striking as a proof of the profit which mere 
industry will yield, that we will quote it. The actor and narrator 
is a Wesleyan missionary, the Reverend Witt1am Wuite. 

“In the beginning of 1833, two young chiefs, who had benefited by their inter- 
course with their Christian teacher, made an especial application to bim on the 
subject of the family property. They stated, that it would soon be all disposed 
of, and that, unless 1 could assist them, they and their young friends, and the 
younger branches of their tribe, would be disiuherited and lett destitute ; ‘ for,” 
said they, ‘our old foolish fathers and friends, the elders of the people, are 
velling all their most valuable property, and soon we shall not have a place 
where to landa canoe.’ Attheir earnest request, I accompanied the two young 
men to see the old chiefs; who, after a long parley and discussioa on the sub- 
ject, promised that they would not sell any more of their lands; and we all re- 
turned to the mission station, pleased with the result of our expedition. Ina 
very short time, however, the two young chiefs came to me in great distress, 
stating that, although the old chiefs had so recently made such ‘fair promises, 
they had just sold to a pakeka madri (foreign heathen) one of the best timber 
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districts, for articles of barter not worth more than twenty pounds ; ¢ and,’ 
added they, ‘our natural fathers disregard our wishes and our wants; you 
are the only person we can Jook to now as our father; will you go and secure 
for us some of the estates still remaining?’ Such an appeal was not to be dis- 

arded. I accompanied them with all the cash I could muster, (about a 
hundred dollars, ya double-barreled fowling-piece, and all the clothes I could 
spare from my wardrobe, and made a purchase for them of two of the most ex- 
tensive and valuable estates in the district. 

‘* The next question which arose was stated by themselves—‘ How shall we 
refund to you the money and property which you have expended on our ac- 
count?’ TI suggested to them that they should saw timber and sell it to the 
merchants in the river, or to captains of ships from Van Diemen’s Land or New 
South Wales. They resolved to do so; but this made an additional claim on 
my help. I sent to Sydney for saws, files, ropes, blocks, &c. &c. ; and I 
also engaged a white man to superintend them. They commenced work ; and 
in July 1836, when accounts were balanced, it was found that they had not 
only refunded all that had been expended on their account, including the pur- 
chase of land, &¢. but that they had their land clear, and had thus acquired the 
means of being independent of an influence most detrimental and immoral. 
Moreover, they gave a most substantial proof of their sense of obligation to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, by giving to it about thirty-five thousand feet of 
the choicest pine plank, to build a new chapel and other purposes: they gave 
their personal Jabour in assisting to erect it, and also further expressed their 
gratitude by putting into my hand an additional subscription to the same So- 
ciety, of sterling money the sum of 50/. 5s. 1d. The chapel, thus erected of 
materials supplied by those grateful Christian New Zealanders, stands ona 
conspicuous site on the banks of main Hokianga river, and is regarded by all 
who have seen it as one of the most commodious and graceful places of public 
worship on the island.” ° 

We have mentioned the strictness with which the right to 
landed property is observed; and here is at once a curious instance 
of it, and some examples of larger and juster notions and fore- 
thought than semi-savages often display—or for that matter, many 
civilized persons either. The object of the company alluded to, 
was to found a colony; but the plan was, perhaps fortunately, 
abandoned at that time. It is still Mr. Wuitx the missionary 
who writes— 

“ The next instance which I shall name has an important bearing on the re- 
acquisition by the New Zealand chiefs of the landed property of the English in 
that country. A short time prior to my leaving Hokianga to return to this 
country, a number of Christian chiefs waited upon me, for the purpose of in- 
trusting to me a commission to be executed for them in England, the substance 
ef which is as follows: first, find out the persons who purchased Okara, 
(Herd’s Point, ) an estate purchased by Captain Herd for the late New Zealand 
Company in 1826 or 1827, and ask them if they intend to occupy the land; 
secondly, in case they du not intend to occupy it, ask them to allow you, on 
our account, to remit to them the price which they originally paid for it, that 
we may again occupy the place; thirdly, tell them, if they will not accede to 


either, we will take possession of it. 


“ There is still another fact, which may be of sufficient interest and im- 
ortance to introduce bere, showing the kind and extent of confidence placed 
y the New Zealanders in those whom they know to be their friends. 

‘* When they were fully satisfied that it was necessary and expedient that I 
should visit England, a number of chiefs, say fourteen, at different times 
waited upon me, and stated that they had no hope that any other European 
would interest himself to the same extent, and in the same way, that I had done 
in their temporal welfare ; and having no confidence in themselves or their 
friends that they should be able to resist the tempting offers which would be 
made to them in my absence tosell their estates, and alive to the ultimate misery 
of being disinherited, they requested me to accept of the guardianship of their 
estates. This I most cheerfully acceded to, taking care to make ample pro- 
vision for their security in case of my decease. Many more than this number 
Thavenamed made the same offer, but 1 had not time to finish the necessary 
arrangements.” 

Many of the native chiefs have been to South Wales, anda 
few to England in the character of observers—Anacharses tra- 
velling in Greece. They do not, however, seem to have often fallen 
into very good bands; and one chieftain, who worked his passage 
over to England in a whaler, was kept on board all the time she 
was in the Thames, the crew not permitting him to land. Those 
who have become acquainted with the superior comforts of civiliza- 
tion, have always expressed a wish for settlers: indeed, it is prin- 
cipally by the natives knowledge of New South Wales and Eng- 
land, that the profligate characters who have pounced down there 
support themselves against the reprisals of the New Zealanders, as 
they threaten them with the vengeance of English King. The wish 
for a settlement, though scarcely for a colony in the larger sense 
of the term, was clearly put by two natives who visited England 
some years ago. The following is their own statement, as written 
down by Mr. Kennat, from their dictation. 

‘* They wish to see King George, the multitude of his people, what they are 
doing, and the goodness of the land. Their desire is to stay in England one 
month, and then to return; they wish for at Jeast one hundred people to go with 

em. They are in want of a party to dig the ground in search of iron, an 
additional number of blacksmiths, an additional number of carpenters, and an 
additional number of preachers, who will try to speak in the New Zealand 
tongue, in order that they may understand them; they wish also twenty 
ao) lers, to protect their own countrymen the settlers, and three officers to keep 
the soldiers in order. The settlers are to take cattle over with them. There is 
plenty of spare land at New Zealand, which will be readily granted to the set- 

rs. These are the words of Honghi and Wycato.” 

_ It is remarkable that these shrewd men should clearly see and admit the neces- 
sity of having “ soldiers to protect their countrymen the settlers,” and “ officers 
to keep the soldiers in order.” There will no doubt be a difference of opinion 
as to the sufficiency of ‘* twenty” of the former, and “ three” of the latter, 
for the duties of protecting the colony and keeping order; but there must be 
such a number as will be sufficient for that purpose. And accordingly, it will 
not haveescaped notice, that, in the proposed plan of the colony, it is contem- 
plated ‘‘ to provide for the defence and good order of the settlements by means 
of a militia, a colonial force of regulars, and a colonial marine.” 

Here is a picture, painted no Jater than last March, of the pre- 
sent system of settlement, and its effects. 

** The Bay of Islands, New Zealand, is inhabited by three distinct tribes of 
natives. They are continually on board some of the numerous vessels that fre- 
quent their harbour, either to sell their produce, or begging a glass of spirits, 
of which they are inordinately fond ; but principally to see what payment they 
¢an obtain from the master and crew of the vessels, by the sale, for the time 
being, of their daughters, sisters, or female slaves. This specis of traffic is 





aS 
carried on to an immense extent. At least one-third of the provisions purchased 
during the time a vessel may remain at the bay, is returned to the natives jp 
the manner described; indeed, out of the numerous English, colonial, ang 
American whalers that are continually there, it is seldom that you board one 
without meeting with six or eight women and girls, with at least as many of 
their relations, continually in the cabin, while every foremast-man has his wife, 
Independent of this, the men’s clothing is robbed from them by the natives girls, 
and handed over the side of the vessel into a canoe, where their relations are 
ready to receive it: high or low, chief or slave, this is the constant practice, 
The chief, although not actually a thief, will protect his slaves in thieving, Bre. 
vided they be not caught in the fact. I should say that the natives of the Bay 
of Islands receive a revenue by the sale of their women, and what they steal, of 
at least seven thousand pounds annually, independent of the sale of provisions, 
which amounts to another four thousand, making eleven thousand pounds from 
the shipping alone.” 

We might easily go on extending our extracts and observations: 
but our object is not so much to give an account of the colony, ag 
to point attention to it, and thus allow every one who is interested 
in the subject to form his own conclusion upon one of the most 
singular experiments and remarkable enterprises which have been 
undertaken in the history of colonization. 





DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, 


Tue preceding volume of this admirable work was chiefly occu. 
pied with two subjects. The first embraced a general view of 
organic life, and the analogous processes by which 1t is supported, 
from the lowest plant up to the “ paragon of animals,” man him 
self. The second contained an anatomical description of man’s 
structure and organs. The present volume is confined to an ela- 
borate, but popular, condensed, and deeply interesting account of 
the functions some of these organs perform for the support of life, 
The processes of respiration, digestion, secretion, absorption, 
excretion, and the probable generation of animal heat, together 
with nutrition—the end for which the lungs, the stomach, the 
liver, the absorbents, and the other machines of the body are set 
in motion—are all minutely yet comprehensively described, and 
the secret operations of nature laid open. This is done, too, with 
a mastery equalling, if not surpassing, the introductory essay on 
Life in the first volume. The expositions have the clearness and 
conviction of a mathematical demonstration; the style derives 
from the fulness of its matter a weight and terseness that mere 
eloquence, in the common meaning of the word, could never attain 
to; and if the facts themselves cannot be new, they are collected 
with so much knowledge, arranged with so much ability, and are 
illustrated with such distinctness, that they form as it were an 
original whole, from which even the medical man will gain a more 
enlarged view of our animal economy than the schools or the dis- 
secting-room have given him. Whilst, as in the first volume, the 
general reader at every step will have his knowledge extended, 
his mind expanded, and his astonishment excited at his own 
construction. ‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

The only manner of conveying an idea of the book will be to 
make an extract; and we will take the subject of Teeth, as one of 
general interest. Let the reader consider that there are eight 
processes of digestion, of which the following quotation only re- 
lates toa part of one of them—mastication. Let him next con- 
sider that seven subjects as extensive as digestion are treated of 
and then, by imagining a manner of treatment as various as the 
nature described, a general conception may be formed of the second 
volume of the Philosophy of Health. 

In man, the several classes of the teeth are so similarly developed, so per- 
fectly equalized, and so identically constructed, that they may be considered as 
the true type from which all the other forms are deviations. ; 

For the accomplishment of their office, the teeth must be endowed with pro- 
digious strength: for the fulfilment of purposes immediately connected with 
the apparatus of digestion, it is necessary that they should be placed in the 
neighbourhood of exceedingly soft, delicate, irritable, and sentient organs. That 
they may possess the requisite degree of strength, they are constructed chiefly 
of bone—the hardest organized substance. Bone, though not as sensible as 
some other parts of the body, is nevertheless sentient. The employment of a 
sensitive body in the office of breaking down the hard substances used as food, 
would be to change the act of eating from a pleasurable into a painful opera 
tion. It has been shown that provision is made for supplying to the animal & 
never-failing source of enjoyment in the annexation of pleasurable sensations 
with the act of eating ; and that, taking the whole of life into account, the 
sum of enjoyment secured by this provision is incalculable. But all this enjoy- 
ment might have been lost—might even have been changed into positive pall— 
nay, must have been changed into pain, but for adjustments numerous, minute, 
delicate, and, at first view, incompatible. ‘ 

Had a highly-organized and sensitive body been made the instrument0 
cutting, tearing, and breaking down the food, every tooth, every time it comes 
in contact with the food, would produce the exquisite pain now occasionally ex 
perienced when a tooth isinflamed. Yet a body wholly inorganic, and there 
fore insensible, could not perform the office of the instrument ; first, because & 
dead body cannot be placed in contact with living parts without producipg !rl- 
tation, disease, and consequently pain; and, secondly, because such & s 
being incapable of any process of nutrition, must speedily be worn away by 
friction, and there could be no possibility of repairing or of replacing 1t- 
instrument in question, then, must possess hardness, durability, and, to a cel- 
tain extent, insensibility ; yet it must be capable of forming an intimate _— 
with sentient and vital organs, must be capable of becoming a constituent pe 
of the living system. 

To fst to it the requisite degree of hardness, the hard substance 
forming its basis is rendered so much harder than common bone, that some phy” 
siologists have even doubted whether it be bone—whether it really — 
true organic structure. That there is no ground for such doubt, the evidence 
complete. For, _ , : ! 

1. The tooth, like bone in general, is composed partly of an earthy and partly 
of an animal substance; the earthy part being completely removable by mace- 
ration in an acid, and the animal portion by incineration, the tooth under 
process retaining exactly its original form. ‘ digas 1 

2. The root of the tooth is covered externally by periosteum ; its ee 
cavity is lined by a vascular and nervous membrane; and both structures vert 
intimately connected with the substance of the tooth. If these membra 
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really distribute their blood vessels and nerves to the substance of the tooth, 
(which there is no reason to doubt, ) the analogy is identical between the struc- 
ture of the teeth and that of bone . 

3. Though the blood-vessels of the teeth are so minute that they do not, 
under ordinary circumstances, admit the red particles of the blood, and though 
no colouring matter hitherto employed in artificial injections has been able, on 
aecount of its grossness, to penetrate the dental vessels, yet disease sometimes 
accomplishes what art is incapable of effecting. In jaundice, the bony sub- 
stance of the teeth is occasionally tinged with a bright yellow colour ; and in 

ersons who have perished by a violent death, in whom the circulation has been 
suddenly arrested, it is of a deep red colour. Moreover, when the dentist files 
a tooth, no pain is produced until the file reaches the bony substance ; but the 
instant it begins to act upon this part of the tooth, the sensation becomes suffi- 
ciently acute. ; 

These facts demonstrate that the bony matter of the tooth, though modified 
to fit the instrument for its office, is still a true and proper organized sub- 
stance. 

Each tooth is divided into body, neck, and root. The body is that part of 
the tooth which is above the gum, the root that part which is below the gum, 
and the neck that part where the body and the root unite. The body, the es- 
sential part, is the tooth properly so called—the part which performs the whole 
work for which the instrument is constructed, to the production and support of 
which all the other instruments are subservient. : 

When a vertical section is made in the tooth, it is found to contain a cavity 
of considerable size, termed the dental cavity, which, large in the body 
of the tooth, gradually diminishes through the whole length of the root. 
The dental cavity is lined throughout with a thin, delicate, and vascular mem- 
brane, continued from that which lines the jaw. It contains a pulpy substance. 
This pulp, highly vascular and exquisitely sensible, is composed almost entirely 
of blood-vessels and nerves ; and is the source whence the bony part of the tooth 
derives its vitality, sensibility, and nutriment. The blood-vessels and nerves 
that compose the pulp enter the dental cavity through a minute hole at the ex- 
tremity of the root. The membrane which lines the dental cavity is likewise 
continued over the external surface of the root, so as to afford it a complete 
envelope. : 

Provision having been thus made for the organization of the tooth, for the 
support of its vitality, and for its connexion with the living system, over all 
that portion of it which is above the gum, and which constitutes the essential 

art of the instrument, there is poured a dense, hard, inorganic, insensible, all 
a indestructible substance, termed enamel; a substance inorganic, composed 
of earthy salts, principally phosphate of lime, with a slight trace of animal 
matter: a substance of exceeding density, of a milky-white colour, semi-trans- 
parent, and consisting of minute fibrous crystals. The manner in which this 
inorganic matter is arranged about the body of the tooth is worthy of notice. 
The crystals are disposed in radii springing from the centre of the tooth; so 
that the extremities of the crystals form the external surface of the tooth, while 
the internal extremities are in contact with the bony substance. By this ar- 
rangement a twofold advantage is obtained; the enamel is less apt to be worn 
down by friction, and is less liable to accidental fracture. 

In this manner an instrument is constructed possessing the requisite hardness, 
durability, and insensibility ; yet organized, alive—as truly an integrant portion 
of the living system as the eye or the heart. 

No Jess care is indicated in fixing than in constructing the instrument. It is 
held in its situation not by one expedient, but by many. 

1. All along the margin of both jaws is placed a bony arch, pierced with 
holes, which constitute the sockets, called alveoli, for the teeth. Each socket or 
alveolus is distinct, there being one alveolus for each tooth. The adaptation of 
the root to the alveolus is so exact, and the adhesion so close, that each root is 
fixed in its alveolus just asa nail is fixed when driven into a board. 

2. The roots of the tooth, when there are more than one, deviate from a 
straight line; and this deviation from parallelism, on an obvious mechanical 
principle, adds to the firmness of the connexion. 

5. Adherent by one edge to the bony arch of the jaw, and by the other to 
the neck of the tooth, is a peculiar substance, dense, firm, membranous, called the 
gum, less hard than cartilage, but much harder than skin or common mem- 
brane; abounding with blood-vessels, yet but little sensible; constructed for 
the express purpose of assisting to fix the teeth in their situation. 

4. The dense and firm membrane covering the bony arch of the jaw is conti- 
nued into each alveolus which it lines; from the bottom of the alveolus this 
membrane is reflected over the root of the tooth, which it completely invests as 
far as the neck, where it terminates, and where the enamel begins: this mem- 
brane, like a tense and strong band, powerfully assists in fixing the tooth. 

5. Lastly, the vessels and nerves, which enter at the extremity of the root, 
like so many strings, assist in tying it down: hence, when in the progress of 
age all the other fastenings are removed, these strings hold the teeth so firmly 
to the bottom of the socket, that their removal always requires considerable 
force. 

But a dense substance like enamel acting with force against so hard a sub- 
stance as bone, would produce a jar which, propagated along the bones of the 
face and skull to the brain, would severely injure that tender organ, and effec- 
tually interfere with the comfort of eating. 

This evil is guarded against, 

1. By the structure of the alveoli, which are composed not of dense and com- 
pact, but of loose and spongy bone. This cancellated arrangement of the osseous 
fibres is admirably adapted for absorbing vibrations and preventing their propa- 
gation. 

2. By the membrane which lines the socket. 

3. By the membrane which covers the root of the touth; and, 

4. By the gum. 

These membranous substances, even more than the cancellated structure of 
the alveoli, absorb vibrations, and counteract the communication of a shock to 
the bones of the face and head when the teeth act forcibly on hard materials : 
80 many and such nice adjustments go to secure enjoyment, nay, to prevent ex- 
uisite pain, in the simple operation of bringing the teeth into contact in the 
act of eating. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue Queen has given a fresh proof of her discrimination in the be- 
stowal of honours in the arts, by appointing Mr. VaLentTINE Bartuo- 
LOMEW flower-painter to her Majesty. This artist is unquestionably the 
best painter of flowers in water colours that the English school pos- 
sesses: his works are distinguished by those essential attributes of 
nature so rarely seen in pictures, freshness of bloom’ and characteristic 
texture; and with accuracy of imitation he combines vivid colouring 
and pictorial effect. 





Lance has this year gained the prize of 50l. at Liverpool, by his pic- 
ture of the two Monks, first exhibited at the Royal; Academy this year. 
Mr. Haypon reminds us that Lance was his pupil; and that another 
pupil of his, CHartes Lanpsser, gained the Liverpool prize last 
year. But that the managers of the Liverpool Institution are above 
Suspicion of favouritism, it might be inferred that Haypon’s influence 





prevails in that eity ; for he bas himself also received a commission to 
paint a picture of the little children brought to Christ, for a ehureh at 
Liverpool attached to the Asylum for the Blind. 


THE PICTURE-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Tur “ Annuals”—like other superfluities designed for ornament and 
not for use, or useful as gifts rather than valuable as possessions—are 
gradually exchanging intrinsic excellence for outward show. At first 
every Annual was a little casket of gems of art: each vied with the 
other, not only in outward elegance, but in the rarity and brilliancy of 
its contents. The best pictures of the Spring exhibitions used to be 
engraved in theChristmas Picture-books. But most of those containing 
the choicest specimens of graphic skill have become extinct. The An- 
niversary did not realize its title; Turner's Annual Tour was only re- 
peated once; and now the Amulet charms no more; and the Literary 
Souvenir is no longer a token of remembrance. The Souvenir, in its 
enlarged size and under its second title of Cabinet of Modern Art, was 
at the head of its class; surpassing even the Keepsake, which is now 
left without a rival. The increased size and price of the new ones has 
not been in all cases attended with an improvement of the quality of 
the art or the interest of the subjects. The Tourist Annuals maintain 
their character; but the others have rather deteriorated than improved. 


Our table is covered with a numerous arrear of these splendid ephe- 
mera, which have accumulated till the array is formidable. Arranging 
them according to their species, we take first those of the newest class 
and the largest size. Of these we have three varieties; one of them 
entirely new. 


The Authors of England is an Annual of the first magnitude and im- 
portance. It is composed of a group of fourteen of the most popular 
writers of poetry and fiction in our own times, departed as well as living. 
Their busts, forming medallion profiles, each one set in a rich frame- 
work of tasteful device, are engraved by the process of CotLas, now 
too well known to need either praise or description: every portrait 
appears like a tablet in bas-relief. The effect of the plates is the more 
striking from the new view it gives us of the persons portrayed. In 
some of them—Edward Bulwer, Miss Mitford, and Lady Blessington, 
for instance—we with difficulty trace the likeness; in others the resem- 
blance is very strong. Byron and Moore will be recognized, but not 
agreeably; the lines of the countenance being too harshly defined: 
Campbell we should not have known. Scott and Wordsworth are mo- 
delled from their busts by CHantrey: hence the distinctness of cha- 
racter, life-like expression, and elegance of contour which distinguish 
them. Lamb’s quaint face and high forehead tell well in the medallion, 
and his humorous expression is vividly delineated: Southey’s promi- 
nent features challenge a profile view; which, however, is not the one 
best suited to the generality of heads. We discern the characteristics of 
Coleridge in the model from ArnaLp’s bust; though the form of his 
features was lost sight of in the life, in the mass of fat and the lustre 
of his large blue eyes. The profile of Shelley, taken from Mrs. 
Letcu Hunt's bust, does not convey the spiritual look of the original : 
indeed, where expression has so large a share in producing physiogno- 
mical character, a view of the form of one-half of the face only, con- 
veys but an imperfect idea of the individual. Wyon and WEEKEs are 
the medallists. 

The plates are accompanied by slight but lively memoirs, by Henry 
Cuorey ; who, as the biographer of Mrs. Hemans, places her at the 
head of the brilliant band. There is more of compliment than cris 
ticism in the sketches of the literary career of each author; but 
they are characterized by taste as well as friendly feeling: nor is 
the latitude of eulogy permitted to contemporary biography exeeeded,— 
though, as Mr. Cuor.ey carefully avoids topics unfavourable to the 
subjects of the biographies, it would have been in better keeping had 
he steered clear of reflections on their critics and readers. 

The volume is superbly got up: the embossed cover, with its hand- 
some badge, is very elegant. ¥ 


Finden’s Tableaux would seem to be designed for the express purpose 
of affording an elegant amusement for aristocratic Christmas parties 
to realize them with living persons; for certainly, the costumes, fea- 
tures, and attitudes, partake more of the fashionable air of the groups 
at a fancy dress ball, than of the national character of the people indi- 
cated. hat such is the design of Mr. PErRinc, whose ideas Messrs, 
Uwins, STepHanorFF, and Browne embody in their pictures, we can 
only guess ; but they have succeeded very well in attracting the eye by 
a picturesque flutter of draperies—introducing the scenery and inci- 
dents as mere accessories to a drawing-room display—without moving 
our sympathies by the distresses of the heroes and heroines more than 
is becoming a festive occasion. 

Miss Mirrorp, as editress of ‘the volume, has, with her coadjutors, 
woven bright webs of fancy, of the delicate tissue proper to enmesh 
the painted flies they enclose. 


Flowers of Loveliness is the last of the trio; and in this the artists 
appear to have borne in mind the demand we made last year for a little 
ugliness, by way of varying the monotonous “ waste of beauty” spread 
out in the pictured leaves of this and other magazines of feminine 
charms. The infusion of deformity, though slight, would be welcome, 
were it the harbinger of reality: but the persons are still as far removed 
from human character as ever; and therefore we beg to recall our 
petition, and shall in future be content with the most perfectioned 
mortality that the pictorial creators of these nouentities can furnish, 
Uwins, Miss Fanny Corsaux, Meapows, and other artists skilled in 
the millinery'of the easel, have dressed up various groups of lay-figures, 
with appropriate scenic backgrounds and accessories, and scattered 
flowers about them to express the sentiment of the subject: with what 
success they have accomplished this, we leave those whose perceptions 
are more acute than ours todecide. L. E. L. is the minstrel who 
strikes the chords responsive to the mute voices of the flowers: but 
her strains, so sadly sweet, are inspired by deeper feelings than any de- 
picted here. We Jook in vain in Mrs. SEYFFARTH’s heroine for the 
pathos of “ The Canterbury Bell.” 





Among the Tourist Annuals, the Picturesque claims the first place, 
for the truth, delicacy, and freshness of CaEswick’s miniature lande 
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— and the-vigour and grace of Mac ise’s portraits of wild Irish 
i The lambent eyes and dark tresses of the Milesian beauties 
ee rr Spanish blood that mingles in their veins; though their 
arch looks have more of animation than belongs to the voluptuous 
péople of the Peninsula. The ‘‘ Lady at Prayers,” with a furtive 
fem of her flashing eye in a direction away from the Madonna she 

neels before, may perhaps be as-characteristic of an Irish as a Spanish 
devotee; “‘ The Irish Jig” has as much character as the Spanish 
Bolero, though of a different sort. There is a hardness in the style of 
these figures, which Mac isE would do well to mitigate. Creswick 
has acquired greater force of pencil; and his effects of sunset and 
storm have the impressive beauty of nature: the atmosphere is moist, 
warm, and bright, and the light clouds float in ether. 


The Oriental brings before us the splendours of Indian architecture, 
in its mausolea and temples with their domes and lattices ; the ghauts, 
or landing-places, ‘on Ganges and Hidaspes, Indian streams ;” the 
stupendous hill forts; the dusky beauties, and the stern, jewelled 
princes—the gigantic vegetation and huge animals of the East. Curious 
as the scenes and objects are, their remoteness, or the absence of his- 
torical associations, renders them individually less interesting; while 
the general features of Indian scenery have been so frequently de- 

icted, that we seem familiar with the strangeness. Poor WILLIAM 
Siawwsic's style, too, was rarely varied or striking in his best day: 
the life of the scene was lost in the tame exactitude of the delineation. 
These views, however, as the last that came from his pencil. have a 
charm for us, spite of their monotony. DANIELL was a faithful and 
painstaking draughtsman; and his forms may be depended upon for 
correctness, though the grandeur and variety of effect are wanting. 


The second annual volume of FisHer’s Syria and the Holy Land, 
the views by Barrett and the descriptions by Joun Carne, leads us 
through a succession of scenes of a character so wild and romantic, that 
the beauty of the landscape and the splendour of the atmospheric effects 
only serve to heighten the singularity of their aspect. Here, too, 
Scriptural associations give interest to almost every view; and as the 
artist has sketched them on the spot, we have no reason to question 
their fidelity, thouzh we may wish the style were a higher order of art. 





The Forget Me Not maintains its character for the variety and re- 
spectability of its pictorial attractions ; which are nicely engraved. It 
gives us one of Lawrence's grand ladies with an air of assumption, 
one of Prout’s picturesque architectural scenes, a poetical composition 
or two, and several painter’s beauties. The plate that caught our fancy 
most is a scene in Venice at carnival time, with two maskers handing a 
fair dame into a gondola steered by a third: the picture has a look of 
reality, that shows the artist knows how to subdue his skill to the 
quality of nature, and let bis merits be perceived through the medium 
of truth alone: his name is WERNER, but his style is not so peculiar 
in the print as to give us a clue to his school. 


Friendship's Offering boasts of the names of CHaton among its pic- 
torial contributors; but the group of the Misses Beauclere (one of 
whom is a very Glumdalclitch in stature) is not worthy of the painter of 
Queen Victoria. JoHn Woon’s portrait of Miss Sheridan, and a 
variety of pretty faces, or faces meant to be pretty, by Miss Corsavux, 
RicuTeER, and others, compose the ‘“designs;” and an effective scene 
of an Italian lake seen through an arch, by STANFIELD, is the solitary 
view. 





Of Juvenile Annuals we have but two,—FisHEr’s Juvenile Scrap- 
Book, whose literary contents the names of AGNES STRICKLAND and 
Bernakp Barron as editors recommend, and whose embellishments 
consist of well-chosen gleanings from the various publications of the 
proprietors; and Mary Howirr’s Christmas Library; the wood-cuts 
that adorn which, pretty and well executed as they are, become unim- 
portant in comparison with the delightful character of the text. 





Mr. Doo’s Engravings, and other New Prints, next week. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Songs, Duets, and Trios from the Oratorivs of Handel. Arranged by 
H. R. Bisuopr. 


Hearriy do we wish that Mr. Brisuor’s talents were more fitly em- 
ployed than in the mere adaptation of the compositions of others for 
the shop. The history of the present work is this. D’ALMAINE’s 
copies of HanpEL’s single Songs were not in repute; and it was ne- 
cessary to get up an arrangement of them which might supersede the 
disagreeable necessity of sending to another shop for an article which 
he professed to vend, but which nobody would buy. The veneration 
which Mr. Bisuor professes in his preface for the works of HANDEL, 
Wwe are quite sure he feels; but when he talks of their “* having, to the 
immortal honour of this country, maintained their ground through each 
succeeding generation,” he must have meant to utter the indignant and 
bitter reproach of a true musician at the neglect into which they are 
fallen. One of his oratorios, and a few choruses and songs from the 
rest, are all that the public know of the writings of a man who lived in 
England almost half a century, and never spent a year without pro- 
ducing two, three, or four entire works; and who was, as Mr. Bisuor 
truly says, “ the greatest master of that branch cf the musical art he 
particularly cultivated the world has ever known.” The time will 
come when the English will do justice to the memory of HANDEL, by 
doing honour to the compositions which he wrote; but that time is 
not yet arrived. The mine of Hanne has yet to be worked; and 
the present publication is only the recasting of some of its ore, which 
has been long since brought to the surface. 

The editions of HanprEL’s Songs have been various, The first was 
that of Watsu, the original publisher of his Oratorios ; who collected 
into volumes, under different titles, his English and Italian Songs; 
the latter were also published for each voice separately: and it is in 
his Italian rather than his English airs that HaNnDEL’s genius as a 
song- writer chiefly appears. His English songs are, for the most part, 
copies or perodies of his Italian ones, and were written for singers of 


Boscat. The latter—shall we say “to the immortal. honour of this 
country,” in which they were written ?—are just as little known as the 
Italian Canzonets of ScarLattior the Duetsof Srerranr. Watsn’s 


a figured bass sufficed for the players of that time: but when ladies 
ceased to acquire the art of playing from a figured bass, an edition 
which should give the harmony in notes became necessary; and Mr,- 
Corre’s work, called ‘‘ The Beauties of Handel,” supplied the re. 
quisite assistance. After this came Dr. CLarke’s edition of Hanpet, 
which contained most of his Oratorios and lighter English pieces, with 
a compressed pianoforte or organ accompaniment, including, of course, 
the Songs. Dr, CLaxke, in order to render his edition more easy (or 
as we should rather say, more difficult) to read, adopted only two clefs, 
and wrote his ulto and tenor parts an octave higher than the real notes, 

This edition was published by Wurrraker, and the plates afterwards 
fell into the possession of CoLLaRp’s house: we believe they are now 
out of the hands of the trade, and are held by a bookseller of the name 

of Jones. Brrcna te also published an edition of HanpDEL’s Songs, ar. 

ranged by Wessr, Dr. CLarke, and others; Cramer's house an. 

other, arranged by Hoxstry; and Mort's another, arranged by Goss, 

Of these several editions we prefer the last, which seems to hit the 

exact point between nakedness and superfluity: the singer has all the 

support he requires, while he is not overpowered by the constant intro. 

duction of every note that can be crowded into the harmony. 

As far, therefore, as the public wants are concerned, a new edition 
of the sume songs of Hanpev which had been previously well arranged, 
was not needed: but if the public did not want to buy, Mr. D’ At. 
MAINE wanted to sell them, and hence appears the present volume, 
These remarks would not have been needed, and would not have been 
made, had it not been announced as having originated from the public. 
spirited wish ‘‘ to give a just and comprehensive idea of the inventions 
of a truly great and revered master.” 

The arrangement is, in the main, what we should have anticipated 
from Mr. Bisnor’s eminent skill and judgment. Bred up among 
theatres and obliged to write for unlearned ears, his taste has never 
been thereby vulgarized or depraved. No man living has a nicer per- 
ception or a fuller understanding of all that constitutes the true great- 
ness of Hanpri. The associated old ladies who hold their yearly 
conclave at what they call the Ancient Concerts, lisp and mumble out 
their cuckoo cry of admiration at what they have neither brains to un- 
derstand nor acquirements to appreciate; but to a mind like that of 
Bisuor the majestic proportions of HanpEv’s works are fully revealed, 
There is no doubt that much of the nakedness of HanveEv’s score 
was clothed by his own fingers, by the help of the organ at his orato. 
rios or harpsichord at his operas; and it is principally in this filling-up 
that the arranger of HanpeEt’s songs tests his fitness for his task. In 
this respect we regard Corrr’s arrangement as too meagre, and 
Horstey’s as too abundant. But it is not merely in filling up chords, 
but sometimes in the invention of appropriate melodies, that the art of 
the arranger appears. For example, in the allegro which intervenes 
between the first and concluding movement in * From mighty kings,” 
(to which Hanvev has only bequeathed us a bass,) some responsive 
melody should be added whenever the voice is silent: and here 
the phrase which GreATOREX was accustomed to add was respon- 
sive-—it was an appropriate echo to the preceding vocal phrase: 
but Mr. Bisnor’s is not. There is an occasional impropriety, 
too, in writing the accompaniment all’ottava: for instance, in leading 
off the point started by the trebles, in the chorus “ O thou that tellest,” 
Mr. Bisnor has taken it in octaves,—a reading certainly not sanctioned 
by HanpeEt; nor by Mozart, whose instruments (both the first and 
second violins) play in unison with the voice. But such defects as 
these are rare; and the work, generally speaking, may be placed in the 
hands of inexperienced players and singers, as a correct condensation 
of HANDEL's score, and a successful attempt to fill up what he has 
only given in outline. It strikes us as passing strange, that in the 
arrangement of the songs from the Messiah, which form a large portion 
of the present volume, so little use should have been made of Mo- 
ZART’S score; especially as we know Mr. Brsuop cannot participate in 
the absurd prejudice—now almost extinct—of thinking it impossible 
that Hanpe- can ever be touched without injury. The added accom- 
paniments of Mozart are often master-works of genius as well as 
skill, and ought not to have been discarded from this or any arrange- 
ment of the songs in the Messiah. In the duet ‘ O Death where is 
thy sting,” we find them; but where are the masterly touches with 
which he has enriched “ O thou that tellest,” ‘“* The people that walked 
in darkness,” and “ But thou didst not leave?” In all these songs, 
Mr. Bisnopr has filled up Hanpet’s outline—we only wish that he 
had filled it up from the score of Mozart. 

The time of each piece is indicated by the metronome mark ; and, 
according to our judgment, correctly. In one song only we think Mr. 
Bisnop quite mistaken—‘ If God be for us”—marked by HANDEL 
laryhetto, but which Mr. Bisuor’s mark changes into allegretto. The 
time of this song has been considerably quickened within our recollec- 
tion ; and the reason is, that lady singers of late, finding that they have 
a long unprofitable song at the conclusion of an oratorio, which usually 
sends many of their auditors to their carriages, are glad to get over 
their thankless duty as quickly as possible. The song is thus stripped of 
all the character and merit it possesses, and rendered rather ludicrous 
than impressive. 

The present volume is intended to be followed by three others. 
Would it not have been well, in such a comprehensive edition of 
HanDEL’s English Songs, to have classed them by the works whence 
they are derived, rather than adopt no classification at all ? 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS, 

On the 26th inst., at Maple Hayes, Staffordshire, the Countess of Uxsrince, of @ 
daughter. y 
On the 26th inst., at his Lurdship’s seat, Ashfield Lodge, Suffolk, the Right Hon. 
Lady Tuurtow, of a son and heir. 
On the 26th inst., at Kelmarsh, Northamptonshire, the Right Hon. Lady BaTEMANs 
of a daughter, 
On the 18th inst., at Manor Place, Lady Hamitrow, of a son. 
On the 15th inst., at Islanmore, Limerick, Lady Lucy Maxwett, of a son and heir. 
On the 12th inst., at Worlington Hall, Suffolk, Lady Mary Hewett, ofa son. 
On the 23d inst., in Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady of Sir M. H, Hicss 





inferior vocal power to Nicotin1, Faustina, Cuzzont, Strapa, and 





Beacu, Bart., of Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, of a son and heir, 


editions had no separate line for the accompaniment—the voice part and . 
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‘At Sodington, Worcestershire, the Lady of Sir Evwarp Briount, Bart., of a son. 
On the 23d inst. at Percy’s Cross, the Hou. Mrs. Lippet, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst,, at Logie Elphinstone, Mrs. E.puinston DaLRyMeLe, of a son. 
On the 22d, inst., at Esher, Surry, the Lady of the Rev. Epw. Woopuovse, of a 


ghier. 
“— MARRIAGES. 

At Brighton, Viscount Vatentra, only son of Earl Mountnorris, to Franczs, only 
daughter of the late C. J. Sims, Esq , of Jamaica. . 

On the 26th inst., at St. James's Church, the Hon. and Rev, Lowragee Joun Bar- 
ginaToN, brother to Viscount Barrington, to Lady Catuzrine Georo1ana Peinay, 
sister to the Ear! of Chichester. ihe 

At St. Mary’s. Bryanstone Square, Ropert Bayisy, Esq., nephew of William Bay- 
ley, Esq., of Norelands House, Kilkenny, Ireland,to Lady Jutiana ANNESLEY, youngest 
daughter of the late Earl of Mountnorris. 

At Carrigtohill, Cork, Ww. Ganpe junior, Esq., of Bilberry, to Marta, daughter of 
Warham Durden, Esq, late of Midleton Lodge. 

On the 14th inst., at Darmstadt, Benzamin Workman, Esq., of Bengeworth, Wor- 
cestershire, to KaruerincuEn, Comtesse of Schwalbach. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23d inst., Lady Carnertne Batuurst, sister to the late Earl Bathurst. 

On the 22d inst., at Dryburgh Abbey, Sir Davin Erskine, Friends are requested 
to accept of this notice. 

At Koche Court, Southampton, James, eldest son of Sir James Whalley S. Gardiner, 
Bart., in his 26th year. 

On the 17th inst., at Weimar, J. N. Hummet, the composer, in his 59th year. 

On the 2lst inst., at his seat, [dlicote House, near Shipston-upon-Stour, Lieut.-Col. 
Cuarres Peacu, late of the East India Company's Service, in his 61st year. 

On the 2lst inst., at Rayne, Essex, the Kev. Jamzs WADHAM ALEXANDER, in his 
72d year. 

" Joux Broveuton, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the White, iu his 70th year. He was one 
of the few survivors of Lord Rodney’s action in 1732. 

Mis, Gisson, relict of Robert Gibson, Esq., of Moneymore, in her 82d year. 

At Gravesend, Samuet Hazarp, Esq.,iu his 84th year. 

On the 24th inst., at his residence in Gray’s Inn, Major Witson, in his 80th year. 

On the 24th inst., at her residence, Stoke Newington, Mrs. Rosiey, in her 85th year. 

On the 23:1 inst., at Frome, Mr. Ropert Hatt, Westiey, mauy years of the Strand. 

At Carnsalloch, Scotland, Perer Jounston, Esq., in his 88th year, formerly of the 
English Bar, and upwards of fifty years ago M.P, for Kirkcudbright. 

At Antrim, James Park, Esq., formerly of Ballynure, iu his 89th year. 

At Leicester, Mrs, Caruerine Boys, in her 93rd year. 

In Macosquin, near Coleraine, Poetim O’ Laverty, in his 107th year. 

In St. Martin’s Street, Birmingham, Mr. Joun BLaKxemore, in his 103d year. He 

ssessed good health and spirits till the day previous to his death, when he retired to 

is bed with a conviction that his rising again would not be in this world. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

North and Shipton, London—Glazebrook and Sothern, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, 
brewers—‘Villiams and Edwards, Liverpool, architects—H. and F, R. Farlow, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, lightermeu—Werninck and Elliott, Craig’s Court, Charing 
Cross, solicitors— Roberts and Bushell, Liverpool, cart-owners—Archbold and Bentley, 
Leicester, machine-makers—J, aud H. Newman, Greenwich, butchers—Ridgway and 
Co, Shelton, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers; as far as regards Davidson— 
Cradock and Harrison, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, bakers—Beesley and Co. Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, wine-coopers ; as far as regards W. R. and J. W. Wolsoncroft— 
Healy and Co, Greengate Mill, Rochdale, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards T, But- 
terworth—The South Mostyn Colliery Company, Greenfield, Flintshire—Taylor and 
Love, Curtain Road, wholesale cigar-dealers—Stoddart and Friend, Brighton, cabinet- 
makers—E. and J. Gelderd, Ulverstone, curriers—J, and G, Gaygan, ;Huddersfield, 
cloth-merchants—Hunt and Co, High Holborn, tea-dealers, 

BANRRUPTS. 

Battery, Tuomas, Nottingham, draper, to surrender, Nov. 6, |Dec. 5': solicitor, Mr. 
Loughvorongh, White Hart Yard, Lombard Street. 

Compson, THomas, Hales Owen, Shropshire, tanner, Nov. 11. Dec.. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Strangways and Walker, Barnard’s lun; and Mr. Harrison, Stourbridge. 

Evans, Owen, Ulster Place, Regeut’s Park, surgeon, Nov. 7, Dec. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Borradaile and Middleton, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee Mr. Cannan, 
Sambrook Court. 

Gi.pert, Wittiam, Hackney, builder, Oct. 28, Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. Ashley, Shore- 
ditch; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Haycrarr, Josepu, Birmingham, drysalter, Nov. 1, Dec. 5: solicitors, Mr. Scul- 
thorpe, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Weston, Birmingham. 

Henperson, Ricuarn, Tottenham Court Road, hosier, Oct. 2, Dec. 5; solicitor, Mr. 
Warne, Leadenhall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Hoventon. Henry, aud Sranron, Tuomas, Great Dover Road, upholsterers, Nov. 
. Dec. 5; solicitor, Mr. Oliver, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger 

ane. 

Hype, WituiaM, Sheffield, comb-manufacturer, Nov. 9, Dec. 5:3 solicitors, Mr, 
Rodgers, Devonshire Square ; and Mr. Ryals, Sheffield. 

Kitise, WitviaM, and Lupyatr, CHagtzs, Gravesend, licensed-victuallers, Nov. 2, 
Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. Shaw, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Saetpvon, Jonn, Cheltenham, builder, Nov. 3, Dec. 5: solicitors, Mr, Bousfield, 
Guildhall Buildings; and Messrs, Winterbotham, Cheltenham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 16, Benton, Fore Street, linendraper—Nov. 16, Arnould, King William Street, 
West Straud, Lookseller—Nov. 14, S. and J. Mundy, Bradford, Wiltshire clothiers— 
Nov. 14, Fea, Canterbury, woolstapler—Nov. 14, J tone, Chelmsford, woollendra- 
per—Nov. 14, Haylmore, Abchurch Lane, currier—Nov. 14, Bryant, Holborn, leather- 
dresser— Nov. 14, Garratt, High Street, Marylebone, victualler—Nov. 22, Widnell, Kid- 
derminster, carpet-manufacturer—Nov. 14, Fletcher and Co. Liverpool, bankers—Nov. 
16, W. and R, Pilgrim, Nottingham, drapers—Nov. 13, Fowler, Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, wine-merchant — Nov. 30, Williams, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, cabinet- 
maker~ Noy. 15, Hughes, Birmingham, ironmonger—Nov. 18, Phillips and Parsons, 
Broseley, Shropshire, ironmasters— Nov. 15, Buoth, Portsea, Hampshire, working-jew- 
eller—Noy. 15, Fairhurst, Grimsditch Mills, Cheshire, corn-dealer—,Dec. 1, Potter, 

anchester, and Maude, Darwen, Blackburn, calico-printers. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 14. 
Cockroft and Wyiittaker, Southowram, Halifax, stone-merchants — Hall, Ken- 
Sington, bookseller —Crozier, Liverpool, commission-merchaut — Scott, Marylebone 
Street, woollendraper—Hill, Clarence Street, St. Luke’s, brewer--Radeuhurst, Bir- 
mingham, innkeeper — MacLean, Cheltenham, general-dealer—Stubbs, Birmingham, 
¥hip-manufacturer-—Brown, Birmingham, paper-colourer—Hough, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
toumonger—Vaudeau, Regent Street, perfumer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Broruerron, Ropert junior, and M‘Puerson, Wit.raM, Kelso, builders, Nov. 1, 22, 
Corton, James, Charlestown, Fifeshire, grocer, Oct, 31, Nov. 14. 





Friday, Oct. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

_W. and R. Gough, Birmingham, jewellers—J., G. A., and F, Wilkinson, Leadenhall 
Street, brokers ; as far as regards F, Wilkinsou—S. and S. Daw, Heathfield, Sussex, 
topemakers—Johnston and Co. Dover Street, Piccadilly, dressmakers—W. and R. 
Clifton, Lynn, corn-merchants—J, and W. J. Bunnett, Newington, blind-manufacturers 
>-Gresham and Miller, Castle Street, Holborn, attornies—Humphreys and Warner, 
Newport, Shropshire, mercers—Gillmore and Brown, Limehouse, tailors—Hewins and 
Sylvester, Paddington, farriers—H. and M. Waruer, Birmingham, schoolmistresses— 

«P., and J, Heppenstall, Sheffield, woollendrapers—Sands aud Co. Liverpool, com- 
mission-merchants—Meiklejohn and Son, Alloa, brewers—Davis and Co. Glasgow, 
Woolleu-merchants—J. andl’. Lines, Hoo-end, Herts, maltsters, 

INSOLVENTS, 
Oaxtey, Tuomas, Blandford Forum, printer, Oct. 27. 

Srztis, Epwarp, Southminster, baker, Oct. 26. 

3 BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

Warxer, Epwin, Wintiam Joun, Frepericx, and Parker Newton, Thurston= 
land, Yorkshire, clothiers, Nov. 17. 

BANKRUPTS, 
— LAPHAM, Wittram, Strand, licensed-victualler, to surrender Nov.3, Dec. 8: solicitcr, 

t, Nias, Copthall Court; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Jronmonger Lane, 


Gitzs, Tuomas, Leeds, builder, Nov.2, Dec. 8 ;-solicitors; Messrs. Battye, Fisher, ; 
and Co, Chancery. Lane; and Mr. Naylor, Leeds. 2 

Heywoop, Groror Sanpys, Exeter Street, Strand, wine-merchant, Nov. 7, Dee. 8: ” 
solicitors, M1. Dangerfield, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Brinton, Kidderminster ; 
official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Partcuarp, Ambrosz, Emscole, Warwick, builder, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs, Ruslworth, Staple Inn; and Mr. Ewington, Leamington Priors. 

Revitt, Groace, Blackman Street, linendraper. Nov. 3, Dec. 8: solicitor, Mr. 
Hooker, Bartlett’s Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street, 

Stack, Rosert, Heafield, Derbyshire, paper-manufacturer, Nov. 17, Dec. 8: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Bower and Back, Chancery Lane; and Lingard and Co. Stockport, 

Suuru, Joun, Nottingham, victualler, Nov. 4, Dec.8: solicitors, Messrs, Willett and 
Campbell, Strand ; and Messrs. Fox and Lowe, Nottingham. 

Srevens, Mary Ann, and Otproyp, Ann, Bedford Square, boarding and lodging 
house keepers, Nov. 2, Dee. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansion 
House Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Watt, Rosert, Great Yarmouth, linendraper, Nov. 20, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs, 
Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Tolver and Co. Great Yarmouth, 
DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 14, Butler, Tonbridge Wells, Tonbridge-ware-manufacturer—Nov. 20, Haffner, 
Canuon Street, St. George’s, carpenter—Nov. 17, George, London Wall, coach-builder 
—Nov. 17, Vourhier, Paris, merchant—Nov. 17, Beattie, St. Paul’s Churchyara, pocket- 
book-maker—Nov. 17, Martin, Burnham, Bucks, shopkeeper—Nov. 18, Boldero and 
Co. Cornhill, bankers—Nov. 18, Smith, Crawford Street, linendraper— Nov. 18, Mar- 
shall, High Street, Whitechapel, cheesemonger—Nov. 20, Prince, Chesterfield, leather - 
dresser —Nov. 20, Burrows, Chesterfield, maltster—Dec. 7, Baker, Southampton, tim- 
ber-merchant—Nov. 17, Neale, Leamingten Priors, chemist—Nov. 20, Brearly and Co. 
Welltield Mills, Rochdale, corn-millers— Nov. 17, J. and E. Ramsbotham, Chew Moor, 
Lancashixe, cotton-spinners—Nov. 21, Burwell and Crookes, {luddersfield, Yorkshire, 
cloth-merchants. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 17. 

Felton, Victualling Office Square, Tower Hill, licensed-victualler—Williams, Aber- 
gavenny, upholsterer—Brown, Manchester, tobacconist—Caudwell, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, baker —Bishop, Ashton-under-Lyne, builder. 



























PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday, Mounday| Tuesday| Vednes.; Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 924 923 923 923 923 923 
Dittofor Account... ‘ 922 93 92 93 923 93 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 92 92 92 923 92 92! 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... 994 [993 ex d 99} 993 99% 99¢ 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 1004 100¢ 100% 1003 100% 100% 
Long Annnities...... eee 14 143 14¢ 143 143 143 
Bank Stock,8 perCt...¢+6.} 2084 210 2104 —_—. 2104 —s 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......} —— 262+ 263 2634 _—- 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 52 pm 52 52 53 53 53 
Iudia Bouds,4 perCent...) 51 pm 54 55 54 55 55 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —- 





















Austrian .ccvscescvces 1064 || Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — 20 
Belgian ¢.cccce.s ceee SF 104 | Mississippi (New).....6 — -— 
Brazilian....eeeeeeees 3 83 || Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 — 
Bueaos Ayres......... 6 — —— | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
Chilian ........ tne oC = — §'Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 242 |i Ohio, ccccccogeccesene SS = —_— 
Danish..ccccccccssesn ad = 71g | Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 93 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 634 |! Peruvian ...ccccccseee 6 — 20 
Ditto (Ditte)... 5 — 1003 |, Portuguese .....060002 3 — 234 
Ce) ee nen re Pi 806.00. || Ditto, .criccccccesccee F — 72 
Ditto....cccesccsceses 9 — {109% Os ||/Ditto New .. oeee DF 34 
Greek of 1825.........5 — —— | Prussian......secesees 4 — — 
Louisiana. ......c0e00. 5 — 96 Russian of 1822 .......5 — 110 
Mexicaticcccccccccccss S — 224 || Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — a 
Pibecacducsevecsvecs@ = 26+ Spanish Consolidated... 5 — H Q 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday eveniug.) 
9 ~ 


















Anglo-Mexican Mines ....-..++ 2 {Commercial Docks.....6.. +0 55 
Bolanos .........- ecccceresoe] —— fiEast Iulia. ..c...eeee 106 
Brazilian Imperial .. 23 London.....-cecceses 53¢ 
British Iron ....... esesnnes eof —— |)St. Katherine ........ 93¢ 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 298. ‘TWitet BAGG icdecscs ccancceces 93 
United Mexican ......... eeeee} — |/ Hibernian Joint Stock Bank...}| —— 
Australian Agricultural........| —— |/London Westminster Bank .... 204 
Canada Company .......-..+++ | ——  |}National Provincial Bank..... B2t 
General Steam Navigation.....| —— |/Provincial Bank of Ireland....| 40 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT,27, 
8 Be Se fe Pn & Be 
Wheat,Red New 401050 Rye, New...... BU .. 33 | Mapie .....+. 33 .. 34 | Oats, Feed. 20 ., 28 
a eS . 58.. 5¢) Barley, Stained 26 .. 30 White, -- 36..38 Fine... 23... 24 





tne 
White, New.. 50..54| Maiting...... 33 .. 35 Boilers. . 38... 40 Poland... 22... 24 





WER di iecus .. 56.. 53} Malt, Ordinary, 50 .. 56 | Beans, Ticks... 30... 32 
Superfine .., 58... 61] Fime........06 2 58... 60} Old....ccccee 37 ...40 | Potato... 25 .. 26 
0 cvccccece OF oc 66) Peas, Hog... 38 ..% Harrow... 2... Bt Fine. 27 oo 2 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD®*, 


Beef ....ccccceee 38% Od. to 3s. 4d to 38 10d, ......6. 38 2d, to 89, Bd. to 48 Bd 
Muttotiiccccsce FS @ ce S, , o 4 f ove 6 0 


a € 2 ‘ce 3 = 





Veal. .cccoes weer 2 @. 6a (2 Oe ae ee 

Pork.. secs OH ct OOO ee SG oo 5 € w @ @ 

Lamh escessscee O99 89 o O DO o O OF ec © Ow @ @ 
* To sik the offal per 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trus es.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECH \PEL 
secveee 1058.10 1088. oee5 808 to 978, ..0.. Bt. to 1008, o.... Svs.toluds 






Hay, Good,..... 












Inferior, 95 .. 100 ....0 9 ow Y ce «8 oc O coves @ oo 
New... ee @ ce @ cecce (6 06. Oi veces 1G “ci Birtcesee, Oi see 
Clover....eceee ee ee GO eo BIZ ceeee 100 46 120) veeee 100 «. 126 
Steaw, Wheat cooscec-s0e 40 ce 42 cocce B2 ce BB cocce 30 «eo BE cecce SB op 36 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 

Per Quarter (Iinperial) of Engtand and Wales, | Rape Oil... pertun 40/, @ 
Wheat... « 553 34, | Ree. evcoe 32%, Sd. | cocce. Refin ae 
29 «66 Bean ; 6 





Barley, oe 29 «8 Lin-eed Oil 


ats... -22 8 
Duty on FOREIGN CO 


Wheat.....00. 31:. 3’, 
- 18 





Peas ......... 35 4 | Linseed OilCake at the Mill,.,.per1000 12 12 
KN for the present Week. | Rape Cake ....ccee. se seccereperton 5S 1@ 
Rye wevccescee 21. Ol Raw Fat, per stone...sscccceee 28.50 











































Barle: 4 Beans coe SA 2 - an 
Cathe lat 8 Lbbedseses c 15 6 COALS. 
Wall's End, Best..,,..perton 2s, to 249,94, 
FLOUR, eccesces (MEN cccccccne WS ds EG 
Town -made,......se.seeeeepersack 50s.to 55s, 
Seconds,...... .45 « & SUGAR. 
Essex andSutfolk,on bo: o & Muscovado percwt. 33:6}¢d.to @ 
Norfolkand Stockton ee 45 Molasses.. RR Pe 
BREAD..., 7d.to 94.theélh. Loaf BULLION 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14*.0d .perdoz Gold, Portugal, in Coin ..,.,.peroz-0/. Os, Od. 
= sess Foreign, in Bars ., i @ & @ 
HOPS. .... New Doubloons .,. -0 0 0 
KentPockets,,,.,.,,percwt, 3t. O«... 3!. 10s. | Silver, in Bars, Standard . 76 6 ug 
ChoiceDitto, ccocconde: 1 © 20 cB, © becce Mew Welle sus.ccustercsany ©, 401 On 
Sussex Pockets, ihe © pee a = 
Superfine Ditto.........00066 8 5 o 8 10 METALS. 








0 

POTATOES. 6 
percwt.2/.10s.0d. to 3!. 0s. Od. | Quicksilver os « O00 6 
» 000 ..0 0 0 {Copper, Cu 95 0 0.,06 @ @ 
seestee © OO oe v 0 O Lend, Pig we. @0¢@ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 


GARDEN. 

On Monday, OTHELLO, MOOR OF VENICE. 
With ALADDIN. 

On Tuesday, THE STRANGER. With other En- 
tertainments. 

On Wednesday. THE BRIDAL. After which FRA 
DIAVOLO, 

Thursday, VIRGINIUS. With other Entertainments. 

Boxes 5s.; Seeond Priee 22.64. Pit 2s. 6d.; Seeond 
Price 1s. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s.64,; Seeond Priee 1s. 
Upper Gallery 1s.; Second Priee 1s. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Rory O’More Every arg 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Grand Historical Burletta, entitled 
VALSHA! OR THE SLAVE QUEEN! 
To conelude with 
as Oe Oo’M OR B&B! 

The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnifieent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The PERTH, Capt. Spinx, Wednesday, lst Nov.-— 
10 Morning. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewinc, Wednesday, 8th Nov. 
—9 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizasets Hore, Agent. 











BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 
Established by Act of Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Sarvivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities. 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven andStenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl ot Courtown 
Ear! Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor,M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bouus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the preminm of their present age. 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
ceived the bonus of the Equitable— 

“When au insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurance, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole 
eriod of life at 3/ 10s. 6d.{per cent. and by paying 
1, 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 

insurance as soon as lie has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained. 

This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upward 











ds to parties themselves, but not assignable; 
and every information will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi 
dent Director, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mali. 
ps TENT LEVER WATCHES. 
With silver double-bottomed cases,.46 6 0 
With silver hunting cases .......... 616 6 
This celebrated construction (the most accurate on 
which a watch can be made) is now offered, with the 
latest improvements, t. e. the detached escapement, jewel- 
led in four holes, capped, hand to mark the secouds, hard 
enamel dial, and maintaining power to continue going 
while winding up, at the above price, by T. Cox Savory, 
Working Silver and Goldsmith, No. 47, Cornhill, London. 
N.B, Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’sS 
CHURCHYARKD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
Cuarves Srewarr, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with atrial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woad oths ; as he is more anxious to produce 
a good article at a moderate price, than to astonish the 
Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 
faction, 














ic 


List oF Casn Prices, 






Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £5. d. £5. d 

Woaded (loths, from......... .. 212 0t0o310 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... 300—4 0 0 
a — of Waterproof Milled 

EID So oscare steisce saw 00296-0000 18 0— 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats... 8 0-— i 13 M4 
Siik and Satin ditto ... 18 0—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Ca 12 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers.... 5 0—114 0 
Plain Suit of Livery.. oe 400 


MPROVED PATENT WATER 
CLOSETS.—J. Opv begs to inform Architects, 
Surveyors, Buillers, aud Gentlemen repairing their 
houses, that he has received his Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent for an improved construction of Water Closets, 
which has two very important advautages over all others, 
viz. simplicity aud economy. The whole apparatus only 
oecupies a space of two feet square, is pertectly free from 
any offensive efflusia, has au ample supply of Water 
always Standing in the Basin, and is uot liable te be out 
of order. Uriuary Closets on the same pcinciple, ad- 
mirably adapted for Public Buildings, Hotels, &c. The 
following apparatus in the usual Valve Closet have been 
dispensed with, the service-box and valve, the spring 
lever and pipe to conduct the wire, the air or D trap, the 
cranks and wire to open the valve in the service-box- all 
of which are liable to be out of order, Orders received at 
Satmow, Ony, and Co.'s Patent Truss Manufactory, 292, 
Strand, London. 














MB ELLISTON WILSON respect- 

fully announces to the Nobility and Gentry that 
her ACADEMY for DANCING and EXERCISES has 
reopened for the Season, at her residence, 22, Connaught 
Square, Hyde Park. 


HE DESSERT SERVICE OF 
ROCKINGHAM CHINA may still be seen at 
the Manufacturers’, Messrs. BrameLL’s, Warehouse, the 
Griffin, Piccadilly, next Coventry Street. 
The Stock of Glass, China, and Earthenware is selling 
at very low prices for'cash, to make room for new. 











In the Press, and speedily will be Published, a Complete 
aud Uniform Edition of 


HE WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM, under the Superintendence of his 
Executor, Joan Bowrina. 

Including a reprint (in some cases, with Additions trom 
the MSS. left by Bentham) of such of his works as have 
already heen printed in the English language ; a Trans- 
lation (also with occasional Additions from the MSS.) of 
those works of Bentham which have been published in 
the French language by M. Dumont ; and Selections 
from Bentham’s Unpublished Writings, edited from his 
original MSS. by gentlemen who are known to have been 
honoured by his confidence and regard. 

This first complete and uniform edition of Bentham’s 
very numerous works, which, if printed in the usual man- 
ner of new books, would fill about thirty volumes, and 
cost about 21/. will, it is expected, be comprised in from 
six to eight large volumes 8vo. closely but beautifully 
printed in double columns, and costing only about 6/. 6s. 
The issue of the works will be in Parts. Any Part may 
be had separately, as the edition is to be stereotyped. 
A Portrait of Bentham, a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 
ings, and a very complete Index, will form part of the 
edition. 

Part I. will be Published on Ist January 1838 and 
contain the “Principles of Morals and Legislation,” 
reprinted from the Original Edition, with Additions, from 
the MSS. of the Author. 

In the preface to the Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, Bentham says—“ The following 
then are the titles of the works, by the publication of 
which the present designs of the author would be com- 
pleted: they are exhibited in the order which seems to 
him best suited for apprehension, and in which they 
would stand disposed, were the whole assemblage ready 
to come out at ounce. 

Part 1. Priuciples of Legislation in matters of Civil Law. 
2. Principles of Legislation in matters of Penal Law. 
. Principles of Legislation in matters of Procedure. 
. Principles of Legislation in matters of Reward. 
. Principles of Legislation in matters of Constitu- 
tional Law. 
. Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 

Tactics. 

. Principles of Legislation in matters of Interna- 
tional Law. 

Principles of Legislation in matters of Finance. 

. Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 

Economy. 

10. Plan of a Cote of Laws, complete in all its 
branches cons lcred in respect to its form.” 

It is intended, thereli ve, as nearly as possible, to ob- 
serve this arrangement in the publication of this edi- 
tion of Benth:am’s works ; that it may be seen how far he 
has covered the whole of : :e above field, and applied the 
principle of utility to t!.: solution of the interesting 
questions which it presents. 

The publication of the w uole of these works, in an ac- 
cessible form in English,* \ill not fail to mark an era 
in the science of politics aud legislation in Great Britain, 
and hasten forward the progress of all beneficial chauges ; 
whilst they will erect a barrier against all acts of spolia- 
tion and wrong, whether proceeding from the few or from 
the many. 

Tothe Politician, these volumes will furnish a correct 
test by which to try the measures he is called upon to 
approve or condemn. To the Legislator, they will be a 
mine from which he may extract valuable materials for 
his future Jabours. ‘To the Moralist, they will present a 
secure foundation upon which to raise an enduring su- 
perstructure: whilst it is believed that the highest re- 
ligious truths will be found allied with the great prin- 
ciples of legislation which the master mind of Bentham 
has developed. 

To enumerate the improvements which have arisen 
from the diffusion of these principles, would, indeed, be 
to enumerate nearly all the important reforms which 
have, of late years, taken place in our institutions. To 
anticipate their future influence would be vain as the 
attempt to estimate the grains of corn which may be pro- 
duced in all future harvests, from the harvests which 
have been hitherto gathered in. 
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IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
Third Edition, of 4000 copies each. 
In super-roval Svo. 54 pages, (containing as much reading 
as an ordivary 12s, volume.) 
ct J 


R U s Ss I A. 
By a MaNcHESTER MANUFACTURER, 


Author of “ England, Ireland, and America.” 
CONTENTS: 
I. RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND. 
Il. POLAND, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND. 
IIL THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
IV. PROTECTION OF COMMERCE, 
In super-royal 8vo. Seventh Edition, Price Sixpence, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MancuesteR MANUFACTURER, 

The First Three Editions were published at 3s. 6d. ; 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price. Of the 
Editions published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 
sold. 

In super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpence, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYRS OF SCOTLAND; 

Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794. 

Viz: Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
Skirving, Joseph Gerrald, and Maurice Margayot. 

In super-royal 8vo. Second Edition, Price Sixpence, 
TRUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY; 
As Related by ‘Themselves ; 

Selected from the Report of the Poor: Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. Jounsrone. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Londou; George Simms, Manchester; Willmer and 
Smith, Liverpool; John Cumming, Dublin; and Joha 
Hodgson, Beltast. 








FPYHE GUIDE of Sunpay, the! 12th 

NovemBer, Price 4d. will be Publishedgwith a 
magnificent PORTRAIT of the QUEEN, Orders 
which already exceed 20,000) must be given by Thurg. 
day the 9th, and Advertisements by Weduesday the gth, 





TO PEERS AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 


HE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEvy, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, &e. require the im. 
mediate interference of Parliament. The Legislators of: 
both Houses will be greatly assisted by the last four 
numbers of the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, which hag 
fearlessly exposed evils which no other journal has dared, 
to mention, The GAZETTE is a first class News: apet, 
at the Price of 5d. Published at 343, Sirand, and sent, 
postage free, to the Country. 


| EADING JOURNAL of EUROPE, 
It is a circumstance unparalleled in the history of 
the Press, that, in little more than nine months, THE 

WEEKLY CHRONICLE has attained a circulation 

which puts competition out of the question. The fol- 

lowing Official Table of Returns will prove to every 
man which is the Leading Journal, and renders comment 
useless : 

Numbers of Stamps issued to the principal Papers of the 
United Kingdom, from April ] to June 30, inclusive, 
ordered by the House of Commons— 

WEEKLY CHRONICLE..... cccsscaces AOPRORD 
Times (daily)....cccccosccess 
Weekly Dispatch ......eeseseeeesee 744.000 









Morning Chronicle..........+6- - 536,000 
Bell’s Old Weekly Messenger .. - 219.000 
Bell’s Life in London. ....++0+- 210,000 
Leeds Mereury........ dame nega sicens » Same 
Manchester Guardian ......-.++-- 130,000 


Office, 16, Catherine Street, Strand. 


utenti AND CARDIFF 





CHRONICLE. 

On the 8th of July last was Published, the Ist Nomber 
of the Mertuyr and CarpiFF CHRONICLE, a vew Liberal 
Journal for the Counties of Glamorgan, Brecknock, Rad- 
nor, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, Gloucester, Worcester, and Salop. Since the 
period of the first appearance of the Merruyr aad Car. 
DIFF CuRonicte, it has enjoyed an almost unprecedented 
popularity, and already equals in circulation the most 
widely extended of its contemporaries. Merthyr, the 
seat of its publication, is the centre of the Iron and Coal 
District, und from its extensive population (exceeding 
30,000), its viciuage to numerous populous and commer. 
cial towns,—as Neath, Swansea, Brecon, Cardiff. Aberga- 
venny, &c. in all of which the Merruyr and Carpirr 
Curonic.£ circulates largely,—offers the most attractive 
ground to the advertiser and man of business. ‘Tlic Mer- 
THyR and CarpiFF CuRonicue is Published every Satur. 
day, Price 4d. 


IR CHARLES SCUDAMORES 
MEDICAL WORKS. 

The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo, Price 
7s. 6d. of Cases exhibiting the Efficacy of a New Method 
of Treating Pulmonary Consumption. 

By Sir Cuaries Scupamore, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Mascagni has declared that if ever we find a remedy 
for consumption, it will be such as can be applied ‘ot 
lungs by means of inhalation. 

A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on GOUT, GRAVEL, 
and DISORDERED DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Thick 
S8vo. Fourth Edition, 20s. 

A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on RHEUMATISN, 
with Observations ou Tic Doloreux. Thick Svo, lis. 

ON SOME of the PROPERTIES of the BLOOD in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. 8vo.6s. And, by the Same. 
Author, several o'her Medical Works. : 

Loneman and Co, Paternoster Row. 














SIMPLICITY OF LIVING. 
Just Published, illustrated with a Plate of the West 
Family, Price 3s. 62. cloth boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the PRESER- 
5 VATION of HEALTH in Infaney, Youth, Man 
hood, and Old Age. 
By Jon Harrison Curtis, Esq. 

Author of “ Observations on the Preservation of Sight, 
on the “ Preservation of Hearing,” &c. 
Loneman and Co, ; and Henry ReNsuaw, 356, Strand, 

Of whom may be had, 
CURTIS'S TREATISE on the EAR. _ Ilinstrated 
with Cases and Plates, 6th Edit. 7s. 6d. boards. 
CURTIS’S MAP of the ANATOMY of the EAR 
5s. coloured 
CURTIS’S CHART of the DISEASES of the EAR: 
with their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure, Price 2s., 6d 
Small, Is. 
NJERVOUS DEBILITY, &¢.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may fee] interested iu 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l, Tle 
Aiyis of Life preseuts an extended view of the causes 
aud effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and uervous 
irritation, 2, The Syphilist contains practical] observa 
tions on gonorrhea, &e. 3. Hygeiana treats upoa 
female complaints. Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensiveand success!ul resuito! 
the authors experience.’’— London Morning Jouurnal. 
« The precepts containedin this work areinteresting aud 
usefal.’’—Kdinburh Paper. * This publication offers the 
most important advantages,”--Glasgow Paper. “ These 
works have passed through twenty editions, They com 
bine utility withsimplicity,and we reconimend them ac 
cordingly.” — Dublin Week/y Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row 3 4, Catherme 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 1% 
Calton Street Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgo s 
ofall Booksellers, Ss.exch. Messrs.Goss may be co0- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
femotestpartsof thecountrycan betreated successfull 
ou theirdescribing minutely the case, and euclosiig 
remittance for advice and medicine. which can be 
warded toany part ottheworld. Neodifficulty can occult 
asthe medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co. M.R.C. 
Surgeons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London. 
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— Se 
LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1838. 
Contains : Calendar—Genealogy of the Sovereigns 
of Europe—Genealogy of the Families of Princes’ uot 
Sovereigns— Epoch of Succession of Sovereigns—Chro- 
nt ical Tables, Statistical ‘Tables, &c. &c. 
ne Dvunav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 
age aS SIR SOR AS OH Rs Se 
LMANACKS FOR THE YEAR 
1838, PRINTED FOR THE COMPANY OF 
STATIONERS, to be Published on Turspar, Novem. 


pun fist. PRICE. 


‘ 
Bearcis Moore's ALMANACK ..cecseccecerecees 
GoupsuiTH’s REMABACE 2. ccccncccccccccoccces 
Tus GENTLEMAN’s Diary, enlarged .. 
Tax Lavy’s Draay, enlarged........ . 
Riven’s Barris MERLIN .....s+eeees-ssereeee 
Joux PARTRIDGR’S ALMANACK ..+eesseeeeeeres 
Moors’s ALMANACK IMPROVED ...esescesereree 
CLERICAL ALMANACK.csssessescseersenres 
Loxpon SHET ALMANACK, On a Copperplate eee 
Ware's C@LEstTiaAL ATLAS; or, New Ephemeris, 
with the addition of 24 pages of Tables, to facili- 
tate Astronomical calculations. ...-.+.+.++++ 

Wine’s SHEET ALMANACK ...-.. eee 

Tux CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK ...eesse0+6 

Tus ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK...-eeseeseeeeee 

Tus MrcHANIc’s ALMANACK........ teeeee 

Jax MEDICAL ALMANACK..e+es.esereceeeeeree 

Tax Faminy AND PamocuraL ALMANACK..... . 

Jar SraTioNERS’ ALMANACK, (with a beautiful 

Engraving) -o-sceccereercrcereeerseeereseres 
COUNTY ALMANACKS, 
(PRICE SIXPENCE EACH), 
With various useful Tables, particularly adapted to 
each County, viz.— 

], Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surry, and 
Sussex. 

9, Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire. 

3, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and South Wales. 

4, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Ely, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Bedfordshire. 

5, Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rut- 
landshire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Der- 
byshire. 

6, Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
North Wales. 

7 Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire. 

&, Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland. 

#,* All the above Almanacks are distinguished by 
he Arms of the Company, and by the Words— 
“ Printed for the Company or STATIONERS, 
And Suld by GeorGe Greenuitt, (Treasurer to the 
Company,) 
At their Haut, in Lupaare Street, Lonpon.” 


Just Published, and Sold by all Booksellers, 


LIVER AND BOYD'S PENNY 

ALMANAC AND POCKET COMPANION, 

FOR 1833. Handsomely priuted in 18mo. and contain. 
ing 82 closely-printed pages. 

OLIVER AND BOYD'S 
THREEPENNY ALMANAC AND DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER, FOR 1833. 

Printed with a beautiful type, and containing 72 closely- 
printed pages, royal 18mo. 

Torender these Almanacs still more worthy of the very 
favourable reception which they experienced on their first 
appearance, has been the anxious study of the Publishers ; 
and from the uew and important features introduced, and 
the scrupulous care with which all the Lists have been 
revised, they venture to hope that the works now an- 
— will be found of even greater value than those 
for 1837. 

Among the very favourable notices with which they 
were last year honoured, the Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
Stated that it was surprising how these books could be 
prepared at the price for which they were offered. ‘The 
Sctsman observed, that the neatness and accuracy with 
which the Threepenny Almanac was got up, and the im- 
heuse quantity of useful information it contained, would 
almost incline one to the belief that it was issued with a 
view to patriotism rather than profit. The Edinburgh 
Chronicle designated them both as vade mecums which 
should be in everybody’s possession. The Spectator re- 
marked that the political statistics were very full and 
complete, We have been struck with astonishment, 
Wrote the Glasgow Courier, at the mass of tabular state- 
Ment and admirably-arranged information which they 
Coutain; and the Scottish Guardian ackuowledged 
that they were the fullest, most accurate, and 
least costly Almanacs iu sinall bulk it had met with. 
For compression and accuracy the Scots Times could not 
Suppose them eapable of being surpassed; and the ¢ las 
gow Chronicle said that never such compendia of all that 
8 Useful to be Known had come under its notice. For 
beauty of typography, for accuracy, usefulness, and 
Cleapuess, the Aberdeen Observer declared that they were 
‘together unparalleled. ‘The Perthshire Constitutional 
“laracterized them as models of neatness, condensation, 
*ccuracy, and cheapness; aud the Elgin Courant had no 
esitation in saying that they were the cheapest and best 
be their kind published in Scotland. It was surprising 
0 the Carlisle Patriot how such a vast quantity of really 
erage injormation could be afforded at such a small price, 
aud Tyne Mercury allirmed that the publishers had 
ia 4, in a small compass, every thing that could be 
“temed.of daily and almost hourly use. 

_ About Christmas will be Published, 
ae ER AND BOYD’s NEW EDINBURGH 
aN AC aud NATIONAL REPOSITORY, for 1838, 

The Trade will be supplied by SumpKin, MarsHaty, 
and Co, Loudon. E 
=== te 
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BY HIS MAJESTY'S LETTERS 
PRoy PATENT, -- INSTANT LIGHT.— JONES'S 

M E rH EANS.— The advantage of these Lights 
others ever introdueed to the Public, is their sim- 
d durability ; neither time or climate will dete- 
Bap he m their original quality ; they are composed of 
quarter ‘ balb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
rate of s,.4 — of sulphuric acid, surronnded by chlo- 
of ‘Pepil ey 'sh, and inclosed in wax-paper, for the purpose 
beine ae icieut time | to seal a letter, and emit, on 
are ease afta rant perfume, A cmall pair of nippers 
ia a nde V foi the purpose of crushing the bulb, 

Man) causing the flame. 
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On Tuesday next, in 18mo. cloth lettered, 


IVE AND LET LIVE. By Miss 
Senewrcx, Author of “ The Rich Poor Man,” &c. 
Just Published, in stiff covers, Price 6d. 
RICH ENOUGH. By the Author of “ Three Expe- 
riments of Living.” 
In 8vo. Price One Shilling, 
A LETTER ON THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 
TO THE UNITED STATES. By Dr. Cuannine. 
London: Joun Guexn, 121, Newgate Street, 





This Day is Published, Price 12s. cloth, with an original 
Portrait, engraved by Edwards, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
By Ropert Partir, of Maberly Chapel. 
By the Same Author, 
THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY; 
Vol. 1. THz Marys. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
II. Toe Manrraas. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
IIL. Tue Lypias, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Gzorax Virtve, 26, Ivy Lane; and all 
Booksellers. 





In a Few Days will be Published, 
[NDt4A—RISE and PROGRESS of 
the BRITISH POWER. 

Vol. II. 8vo. Price 1/. 1s. cloth. 
By Peter Avser, M.R.A.S. late Secretary to the 
Honourable East India Company. 
Comprising the Administrations of Marquess Corn- 
wallis, Lord Teignmouth, Marquess Wellesley, Earl 
Minto, Marquess Hastings, Earl Amherst, and the Right 
Honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck; with 
Original Correspondenee. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co,7, Leadenhall Street. 





Now Ready, the First Number of 


E KEUX’S MEMORIALS of CAM- 

BRIDGE: a Series of Views of the Colleges, 

Halls, Churches, and other Public Buildings of the Uni- 

versity and Town of Cambridge, engraved by J. Le Kevx, 

from original Drawings, with Historical and Descriptive 

Accounts, by Tuomas Wrieut, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The Work will be comprised in Forty-eight Monthly 
Parts,each containing Two finished Line Engravings, and 
Two Wood-cuts, with Sixteen Pages of Letterpress, form- 
ing Three handsome Volumes. The Price of each 8vo- 
Number,|s.; in 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates, 
2s.; a few Sets on India paper, First Impressions, 3s. 

London: CHarves Tint, Fleet Street; J. J. and J. 
Deienton; and T. Srevenson, Cambridge; J. H. 
Parker, Oxford. 


On the Ist of November will be Published, 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Part IX. Price 2s. The work 

is also Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. each. 

The first Five Parts form a Half-Volume, and are issued, 
sewed and lettered, Price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XXI. Price Qs. 
The Work is also Published in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 6d. each, The Second Volume was completed in 
Part XVII. ‘The First Volume includes to the end of 
RUTH, and contains 226 Wood-cuts, handsomely bound 
in cloth, Price 17s.6d. The Second Volume extends 
from SAMUEL to the end of ISATAH, and contains 840 
pages of Letterpress, with 321 Wood-cuts, Price 1/, The 
Third Volume will complete the Work. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Original Notes, by the Rev. 
Henry Srepsine, M.A. Part II. Price 2s. 6d. contain- 
ing Wood cut illustrations. 

London: Cuarves Knicut & Co. 22, Ludgate Strect 





In 2 vols. Svo. Price One Guinea, with seven illustra- 
tive Etchings, by W. Dyce, Esq. 
HE IGHLAND RAMBLES, and LONG 
LEGENDS to SHORTEN the WAY. 
By Sir Tuomas Dicx Lavper, Bart. 
Author of ‘“ An Account of the Morayshire Floods,” 
“ Lochandu,” “ Wolfe of Badenoch,” &c. &e. 

“ We heartily recommend these volumes to all tourists 
to the ‘ Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’ who are 
now setting forth on their delightful trip.”—Bentley’s 
Misce!lany. 

“Full of legend, full of adventure, full of interest. 
The author has the advantage of kuowing by heart every 
inch of the scenery he describes. We like this book 
much.” — Atheneum, 

« Admirable, and admirably narrated. * * Full of 
the true perceptive feeling of the beautiful in nature.’”— 
Dublin University Magazine. 

Apam and Cuar.Les buack, Edinburgh; Loyeman 
and Co, London 












This Day, New Editions, at Reduced Prices, 

A COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR 
74 divided into Three Parts—the Pronunciation, the 
Accidence, and the Syntax. Each of which are sold 
separate, or in one volume, 12mo. New Edition, neatly 
bound, Price 6s. 6¢.; and with a Dictionary of Difti- 
culties of the French Language, neatly bound in oue 
volume, Price 10s, 6d. 

2. A DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. New Edition, with the fol- 
lowing Improvements—1. Considerable Additions to 
every former Part; 2. Free Exercises, gradually increas- 
iug in difficulty; 3. Mercantile Expressions, Phrases, 
and Letters; 4. Elemeuts of French Composition, exem- 
plified by Notes, Letters, and different Subjects, to be 
amplified according to the progress of the Pupil, Price 5s. 
neatly bound, 








By P. F. MERteEt, 

Professor of French at the London University College ; 
Author of “ Le Traducteur,’’ “ Petit Tableau Litteraire 
de la France.” 

“No French Grammar hitherto published contains so 
much useful matter. ‘The plan of this work is admirable, 
each part being complete in itself, and thereby allowing 
of its being had separately, according to the progress of 
the learner, The rules are short and clear, and the exam- 
ples aud exercises calculated to furnish the papil with 
colloquial phrases. In a word, we perceive that this 
work is the produce of a man well versed in the art ol 
teaching.” — Monthly Review. 

Ervinauam Wison, 88, Royal Exchange; and Tay- 


This Day is Published, Fifth Edition, in Svo. with 
uumerous Wood-enuts. Price l4s. 
E UMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Joun Etsrorsox, M.D. Cantab. FLR.S. 
Part 2, containing the ANIMaL FuncrTions. 

The small remaining Part, on the Generation, Develop- 

ment, aud Varieties of Maukind, will appear very shortly. 
London: Loxomay, Onme, and Co. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Just Published, in a Pocket Volume, neatly bound in 
cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 

’ j ‘HE ASSEMBLED COMMONS; or, 

PARLIAMETARY BIOGRAPHER: with an 
Abstract of the Law of Election, and the Usages of Par- 
liament. 

By a Memaer of the Mrppte Temupce,. 

This Work contains the most accurate account of the 
family, connexions, &c. of each Member of the present 
Parliament, and will be found the most complete Parlia- 
mentary Guide that is published. 

London: Scorr, WssstTeR, and Geary, Charterhouse 
Square. 








Just Published, beautifully printed in small 8vo. with 
illustrative Wood-Engravings, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, Price 5s. 

HEMISTRY OF NATURE, 
designed as a Popular Exposition of the Chemical 

Constitution and Relations of Natural Objects, and as a 

General Introduction to the Study of Chemical Science, 

By Hveo Retp, 
Lecturer on Chemistry to the Glasgow High School. 
and Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution. 

Printed for Otivex and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpximw 

MARsHALL, and Co. London. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
On the Ist of October will be Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


‘art V. of 
ON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes 
de Saavedra, by Cuartes Jarvis. Revised and Cor- 
rected, and beautifully illustrated, after the Original De- 
sigus by Tony JonANNorT. 
To be Completed in 18 Monthly Parts. 
London: J. J. Dusocuer and Co. 75, Old Broad Street ; 
Agent for Ireland: J. Cumaine, Dublin; for Scotland: 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 
Of wiom may be had, also (Just Complete¢,) 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GIL BLAS, 
2 vols. Price 1. 12s. in cloth. 








FAIRY TALES, ILLUSTRATED WITH 800 
ENGRAVINGS, 
On the lst of October was Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE CHILD'S FAIRY LIBRARY. 


To be completed in Right alternate Monthly 
Volumes. This beautiful publication will comprehend 
all those well known and delightful tales which have for 
so many ages inspired the imagination and formed the 
taste of successive generations of children. The embel- 
lishments are from designs by the celebrated artists 
whose unrivalled talents have been employed in the 
magnificent editions of * Gil Blas” ‘* Don Quixote” &e, 
now publishing in Paris and London. 

London: Joserpa Tuomas; Tz@a@ and Son; and 
SimpKin and MaRsHALL. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. Ls. cloth, 
illustrated by a Coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
PHE, BASQUE PROVINCES; 

their present Political State, Scenery, and In- 
habitants, with Adventures amongst the Carlists and 
Christinos, 
By E. Bett Steruens, Esq. 

“ To the lovers of light reading, the admirers of pictu- 
resque description, and of amusing adventure, this work 
will afford a fund of enjoyment.”’—Jorning Post. 

“Mr. Stepheus possesses descriptive powers of a sue 
perior order. His pictures of the wild mountainous 
scenery, and of the mauuers of the Biscayan provinces 
are always lively aud graphic in no ordinary degree.”— 
Observer. 

Wurrtaker aud Co. Ave Maria Lane, 








Just Ready, 
HE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
NEW BOTANIST’S GUIDE TO THE LO- 
CALITITES OF THE RARER PLANTS OF BRI- 
TAIN; including Scotland and adjacent Isles, with a 
copious SuppLementT te Vol. I. By Hewerr C. Wat- 
son, F.L.S. &c. Price 6s. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
THE NEW BOTANIST’S GUIDE, VOL. I; ine 
cluding the Counties of England and Wales. 10s. 6d. 
REMARKS ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIS~ 
TRIBUTION OF BRITISH PLANTS, in Connexion 
with Latitude, Elevation and Climate. 6s. 6d. 
STATISTICS OF PHRENOLOGY; being a Sketch 
of its Progress and Present State in Britain. 5s. 
AN EXAMINATION OF MR. SCOTT’S ATTACK 
ON MR. COMBE’S “CONSTITUTION OF MAN,” 


Price 6d, 








London; Loneman and Co. 


ALISON’S HIsTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 
On the 6th November will be Published, the Sixth Vol. of 
} ISTORY OF EUROPE 
from the commencement of the FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION, to the RESTORATION of the BOUR- 
BONS. By Arcuisa.p Arison, F.R.S.E. 
CoNTENTsS: 
Chap. XLIV. Campaign of Eylaw. December 1806— 
March 1307. 
XLV. Domestic and Foreign Measures of Mr, 
Fox’s Administration. February 1806— 
March 1807. 
XLVI. Campaign of Friedland and Tilsit. 
XLVIL. Continental System and Imperial Govera- 
ment of Napoleon. July 1807-Aug. 1812. 
XLVIIL, Foreign ‘Travsactions of Europe, from the 
Peace of Tilsit to the Opening of the 
Spanish War. July 107-—Spring 1802, 
XLIX. Proximate Causes of the Peninsular War. 
L. Campaign of 1803 in Spain and Portugal, 
vately Published, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE FIVE FIRST 
VOLUMES, 
Witiiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 











‘toly, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand, 


Lor and Wa.roy, Booksellers to the London University. 


Tuomas Cape.t, London, 


_— 
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CAMPBELL’S POEMS UNIFORM WITH 
ROGERS'S ITALY. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. illustrated by Vignettes from 
Designs by Turner, Price 20s. bds. (proofs, 30s.) 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Epvwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. Pricé Ll. 11s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
RESIDENCE in GREECE and 
TURKEY; with Notes of the Journey through 
Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, aud across the Balkan. Ilus- 
trated by numerous tinted Lithographic Engravings from 
views of interesting localities, and with Portraits of illus- 
trious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author, 
By Francis Herve, Esq. 
Warrtraker and Co. Ave Maria’ Lane. 








THE WELLESLEY PAPERS—INDIA. 
Now Complete, in 5 vols, 8vo. with an Analytical Index, 
Price 61. 10s. cloth boards, 

HE DESPATCHES, MINUTES, 

and CORRESPONDENCE of the MARQUESS 

WELLESLEY during his Administration in INDIA, 

Corrected and Revised by his Lordship, and Edited by 
Montcomery Martin. 

London; Wm. H Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Nearly Keady, in one vol. 8vo., with numerous Illustra- 
tions, Price 10s. 6d. bds. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on 

WARMING BUILDINGS by HOT WATER, 
and an Inquiry into the Laws of Radiant and Conducted 
Heat. To which are added, REMARKS on VENTI- 
LATION, and on the Various Methods of Distributing 
Artificial Heat, and their Effects on Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology. 

By Cuartes Hoop, F.R.A.S. &c. 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





Illustrated with numerous Cuts, and designed for the 
Use of Students, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 16s. cloth lettered, 


HE PRINCIPLES of the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of MEDICINE, including the 
Third Edition of the Author’s Work on DIAGNOSIS, 
By Marssart Hatt, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, at the 
Webb Street School of Medicine ; and formerly Physi- 
—_ to the General and St. Mary’s Hospitals, Notting- 
nam, 
Suzrwoop, GivBzet, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. Price 17s. 
ISHOP BURNETS HISTORY OF 
HIS OWN TIMES; complete, with a Portrait 
and Copious Historical and Biographical Notes. Super 
royal 8vo. bound in cloth. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth, 

LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, 
On various Topics relative to Literature and the conduct 
Life. By Jonn Arxrx, MD. A New Edition. 
London: Witiitam Smita, 113, Fleet Street. 





Early in November will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections, Price 18s. 
in boards, 

LEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE ;- comprehending the Cultiva- 
tion of Plants; the Husbandry of Domestic Animals; 
and the Economy of the Farm. 
By Davin Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Loneman and Co,; Edinburgh: A, and C, 
Brack. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
Compete IN OnE VOLUME, UNIFORM WITH THE 
“ Pickwick Papers,” 
On the lst November, No. I. to be completed in Twenty 
Mouthly Numbers, 8vo, Price 1s. each. 
KETCHES BY “8OZ;” 
Illustrative of Every-day Life and Every -day 
People; a New Edition, comprising both Series, and 
Embellished with Forty Illustrations by Gzonce Crurk- 
SHANK. 
Cuapsan and Harr, 186, Strand, London. 











a 3, St. James’s Square. 
WINGROVE COOKE’S HISTORY OF WHIGS 
AND TORIES. 

Now Ready, the Third and Coucluding Volume of 


HE HISTORY OF PARTY. 
By Georct WinGrove Cooxe, Esq. 
Barrister at-Law, Author of “ The Life of Bolingbroke.” 
This volume brings the History of the two National 
Parties down from the Accession of George the Third 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill, and contains Biogra- 
— Anecdotes of every eminent Party Leader who 
las appeared during this epoch. 
Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square. 


8, New Burlington Street, October 28. 


M R. BEN TL E Y 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE SQUIRE. A Noven. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant’s Daughter,” 
“ The Heiress,” &c, 3 vols. 
CHELSEA COLLEGE AND ITS TRADITIONS, 
By the Rev. G. R. Gris. 
Author of“ The Subaltern,” “ The Country Curate,” &c. 
3 vols. 


III. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL 
With numerous Illustrations by fervieu. 3 vols. 
_ “ A singularly clever book. The conduct of the story 
is capitally arrged, and the events are extraordinarily 
striking and real.” — Times. 


IV. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STANDARD 
F NOVELS.” 

With the Magazines, on the 3ist inst. complete in one 
volume, neatly bound and embellished with two En- 
gtavings by Greatbach, Price 6s. 

MK, AINSWORTH'S “ ROOKWOOD.” 
Forming the New Volume of 
Tux Stanparp Novens anv RomAnczs. 
Ricuarn BentLxy, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher iu Ordinary to her Majesty, 





On Saturday, Oct. 23th, will be Published, in imperial 
Ato. Price 1. L1s. 64. 

EMS OF BEAUTY, FOR 1838: 

displayed in a Series of 12 highly-finished En- 

gravings of “ The Passions,” executed under the Super- 

intendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from Designs by E. T. 

Parris, Esq. With fanciful Illustrations in Verse by the 
Countess of Blessington. 

London: Loxoman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day is Published, 
ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE AN- 
NUAL, FOR 1838; or, TOURIST IN SPAIN 
AND MOROCCO. With 21 Engraved Plates in Line, 
from Drawings by David Roberts, Esq. The Literary 
department by Thomas Roscoe Esq. Bound in morocco, 
ll, 1s.; royal} 8vo. India Proofs of the Plates, morocco, 
21. 12s.6d. The First, Second, and Third Series may be 
had at the same prices. 
Rosert Jenninos and Co. 62, Cheapside. 








Now Ready, on extra vellum paper, in one thick vol. Svo. 
with 43 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
burins of the first-rate Engravers, after original 
Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price li. 11s. 6d. 

HE BOOK OF GEMS: 1838. 
THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
. Edited by 5. C. Hatt. 

With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 

“ As a whole the book is splendid.”—Atheneum. 

“ It is altogether the most attraetive book of the season, 
fully justifying its title; it is in truth a Book of Gems,” 
—Sunday Times. 

“ The engravings are really admirable.’—Ewxaminer. 

“ The book is handsome, pleasing, and useful. It will 
give to most purchasers as much poetry as they desire of 
the modern minor poets. . . . Its typographical charac- 
ter is of the highest excellence, and more than forty plates 
decorate its pages, very fairly representing tie present 
state of the British school of painting.” — Spectator. 

“ The selection of British poets and specimens of their 
poems is alike indicative of good taste and sound judg- 
ment.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ The biographical facts which are interspersed with 
the criticisms are highly valuable, and are clearly and 
concisely given.” — Observer. 

Wuittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
R. C OL U R 
HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


i. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
By the Author of “Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &c. 
2 vols. post 3vo. 
I 


THE VETERAN; 
OR FORTY YEARS IN THE BRITISH SERVICE: 
By Captain Joun Haruey. 
Late Paymaster of the 47th Regiment. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
111. 


Manvat For tHe Youne Satzor. 
With 7 Engravivgs, bound with gilt edges, only 7s. 6d. 
THE NAVAL KEEPSAKE 
Containing A New Lire or Netson, 
Revised and illustrated with Original Anecdotes, 
Notes, &c. 
By Tue Oup Sartor. 
Also Just Published, 

MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
ETHEL CHURCHILIEIs 
Or, Tae Two Bripes. 

A Story of the Reign of George II, 

3 vols, post 8vo. 

“Such a record of female sentiment and passion as 
has hardly been published since the days of ‘ Corinue,’” 


—Times. v. 
PASCAL BRUNO. 
A Sicilian Story. 
Edited by Tazopore a Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
iI 


JANE LOM AX. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” “ Reuben 
Apsley,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, (Just Ready) 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF PUBLICATION 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


is 
HE LIFE, JOURNAL, AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE, OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
By his Sons. 4 vols. post 8vo, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL EARL HOWE, 
By Sir Jonny Barrow, Bart. 

With a Portrait, &c. 8yvo. 


Ill. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
By J. G. WiLx1nson. 
Illustrated by 450 Woo: cuts, and numerous other Plates, 
3 vols. 8vo, 


IV. 
ENQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, 
AND THK INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
By Joun Anercromaiz, M.D. Oxon, and Edin, 
Eighth Edition, Post 8vo. 
Vv 


TRAVELS IN THE 
PANJAB, LADAKH, KASUMIR, &c. 
By Messrs. Moorcaort aud TREBECK. 
2 vols, 8yo. with Map and Plates. 
Vv 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA, (OMAN), IN THE 
PENINSULA OF MOUNT SINAI, 
AND aLone THE Suornes oy THE Rep S£a. 
By Lieutenant Wetrsrep, F.R.S. 
With Map and other Iiustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VIL. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HOME TOUR 
Through various Parts of 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
Taclyding the 
Cuanne, Istanns, AND Ise or Man, 
By Siz Gzorex Heap. Post Svo, 
Joux Murgay, Alvemarle Street, 
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ars QUARTERLY REVIE 


No. CXVIII. was Published on Tauxspay, ' © 


Contents: 
I. HOME TOURS—Mrs. BRAY and Sir GEORG, 
HEAD 


II. ENGLAND, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, g 
IIL. CIRCASSIA and the BLACK SEA, % 
1V. HINTS on ETIQUETTE. 

V. WHEWELL on the UNIVERSITIES, 
VI. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
VIL. LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S SPEECH 47 
STROUD. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


a, 
HE LONDON AND WEs;. 
MINSTER REVIEW was Published on Moy 
DAY last, containing— 
1. Parties and the Ministry. 
2. Wiliis on Reed Organ Pipes, Speaking Machines, & 
3. Works of Miss Sedgwick. P 
4, Armand Carrel. 
5. Mrs. Trollope: Evangelical Clergy. 
6. Italian Literature since 1830. 
7. Works of Theodore Hook, Esq. 
8. History of Hanover. 
9. Congregational Dissenters. 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


This Day is Published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEV, 
No. 133. Conrenrts, 
- Lamb’s Life and Correspondence. 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s Illustrations of Scottish 
History. 
. D'Israeli’s Novels. 
. Definitions and Systems of Political Economy, 
The Tribute, a Colleetion of Poems, Edited by Loy 
Northampton. 
Rev. W. Whewell’s History of the Inductiye Sciences, 
Professor Tucker's Life of Thomas Jefferson. 
The Workhouse System —The Irish Poor Biil, 
9. The Marquess of Wellesley’s Despatches, 
10. Defects of the Reform Bill—Business of Parliameys, 
lL. Ireland under Lord Mulgrave. 
London: Loneman and Co.; Edinburgh: A and(, 
Brack. 


LACKWOOD’'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No.CCLXV. for Novemser, 
Contents: I. Poetry by our New Contributor—Il, 
Ad Amicum Cantabrigiensem—III. A Letter from Paris 
—IV. The New Dedalus—V. Malibran, by B. Simmons 
—VI. The “No Patronage” Government—VII. Calais, 
My Adventures, Pleasures, and Embarrassments—ther, 
thither, and back--VIII. Cireassia—IX. The Story of 
Bab ey-buk—X. Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
No.5. Campaign ef 1808—XI. The World we Live ia, 
No. 13—XIf. The National Gallery—XIII. Homer,s 
Favourite of Time. 
WittraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. 
Cape .t, Strand, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for November, Price 2s. 64. con 
tains :— 

1. Chapters of College Romance. By Edward Ste: 
venson O’Brien, Esq. A.M. Chap. VIII. The Duel-2, 
A Word in Season to the Conservatives in Parliament- 
3. The Orphans of Dunasker. By the Author of “Hy. 
cinth O'Gara,” “Irish Priests and English L:ndloris’ 
&e.— 4. The Departed. By R. Shelton M’Kenzie, LL.D. 
—5. Roger North’s Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North 
—6. By-Ways of Irish History. Chap. VII. and VIII 
—7. Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Chaps. VIII. IX. 
and X.—8. Sonnet. By W. R. H.—9. Alison's French 
Revolution--10. Daniel O'Contell, Esq. No. Ill. 
The Trance—12. Memoranda from our Tablets of the 
Month—13. Death of Dr. William West. 

Dublin: Witttam Curry jan. and Co.; Sirk, 
Marsuatt, and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Elis-’ 
burgh. Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusn 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist November will be Published, : 

HE PENNY MAGAZINE 

Part LXVII. Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Part LVIII. Price 
Is.6d. The Ninth Volume has been just completed, 
Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth uniformly with the preceding 
volumes, which may be obtained through every Bock 
seller. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW: 
LEDGE, Vol. XXXV. being the Second Volume of a 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Moder 
Egyptians. By Epwarp Witiram Lang. The First 
Volume of the Modern Egyptians was Published 
October 1, Price of each Volume, bound in cloth, 4s 6. 
They are also issued in half-volume Parts, sewed, 3. 
each. All the preceding volumes of the series may le 
had, uniformly bound, Price 4s. 6d. each. 

London: Cuar.es Knicat & Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 

EDITED BY “ BOZ.” 
The Novemser Number, embellished with Two hua 
rous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, of 

ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 

will contain, among other interesting Articles, 
OLIVER TWIST, BY “ BOZ,” 

With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 
Song of the Month. Darby the Swilt, by J. A. 
Adventures in Paris, by Wade. 

Toby Allspy. The Confessions of an El- 
A Chapter on Widows, by} derly Gentleman, withaa 

Old Nicholas. Illustration by Georg? 
Martial in London, Cruikshank. 
When and why the Devil * Father's Old Hall, by 

invented Brandy. rs. C. B, Wilson. 
The Relics of Saint Pius. {| Astronomical Agitation. 
The Cannon Family, by the} Adventures of a Tale, by 

Author of The Beehive.” the Hon. Mrs. E. Nortos. 
Lines on Count Borowlaski.| The Wit in spite of Hia 
A Few Inquiries. self. 

The Legends of Ballar and] Petrarch in London. 

the Torry Islanders, by| The French Captain’sStory 

the Author of“ Storiesof} — by “ The Old Sailor. 

Waterloo.” &e, &e. &c. 

Ricuarp Bentrey, New Burlington Sireet. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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London : Printed by Joseri Crayton, of No.7, 
Court, Strand; and Published by iim at No. 
lington Street, Strand, SATURDAY, 28th acts 
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